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No. LVI.] AUGUST, 1821. [Vor. V. 
Dramatic Sketches. 
Mr. MACKAY, purd, in “ The Foundling of the 


(With a Portrait.) 


Mr. Charles Mackay, whose Por- 
trait, as Bailie Nicol Jarvie, accom- 
panies our present number, was born 
on the Sist. of October, 1788, in the 
High Street of Edinburgh. Re- 
specling his parents’ station in life, 
we have no information; but we pre- 
sume that it was not of a very elevated 
description, since in the year 1803, 
he became a private in the Argyll 
Militia, the regiment to which Sin- 
clair, formerly of Covent Garden, 
once belonged. He was discharged 
on the 9th. September, 1815; and, 
turning his thoughts to the Stage, he 
made his first essay in the following 
February, at the Greenock Theatre, 
as Don Pedro in “ The Wonder,” 
and Gabriel in “ The Children in 
the Wood.” He was immediately 
engaged by Nenry Johnston, then 
manager at Glasgow, with whom be 
continued as long as the-concern_re- 
mained in his hands. Upon John- 
ston’s retirement, Mackay joined with 
Some other members of the company, 
in astrolling expedition to Kilmainoch, 
Irvine, Campbeltown, &c. and in the 
course of it, suffered all the privations 
and miseries incident to that mode of 
life. While at Campbeltown, he re- 
ceived an offer of an engagement from 
Mr. Ryder, manager of the Aberdeen 
and other Theatres in the North of 
Scotland, which he accepted, and 


made his début at Aberdeen as Gas- 
Vol. ¥. 


Forest,” and Somno in “ The Sleep- 
Walker.” He speedily became as 
great a favourite as ever appeared in 
this town ; and was treated in private 
with marked attention by some of the 
inhabitants; particularly by a few 
gentlemen, who interested themselves 
in the affairs of the drama, and of 
whose kindness he entertains a grateful 
recollection. Inthe month of Novem- 
ber, 1818, Mr. W. Murray sent over- 
tures to him to become a member of 
the Edinburgh company, which being 
accepted, Mr. Mackay made his first 
bow to the good folks of that city 
on Saturday, the 28th. of December, 
as Old Russet, in “ The Jealous Wife,” 
and was well received. Shortly after, 
his performance of Sir Hugh Evans 
established him as a favourite; and 
the production of “ Rob Roy,” in 
the course of the season, completed 
his triumph. This drama had a run 
of forty-two successive nights, a cir- 
cumstance unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Edinburgh Theatricals ; and 
as this popularity was considered to 
have been chiefly caused by Mackay’s 
admirable personation of the Bailie, 
the manager, very liberally, made an 
addition to his salary. He played 
Dumbiedikes in the following season, 
with almost equal success; and has 
this year appeared in Edie Ochiltree 
with great eclat. These National 


Dramas have been the source of much 

profit to the Edinburgh Theatre, and 

their attraction may, without injustice, 
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be attributed in a principal degree to 
Mackay’s portraitures of Scottish 
Characters. His sphere of acting, 
however, is by no means limited to 
this description of parts, though his 
striking excellence in them has led 
his merit, in other walks of the 
Drama, to be somewhat overlocked. 
His engagement at Edinburgh is to 
take what is termed the Old Men and 
Low Comedy business, a line ofacting 
similar to that occupied by Munden 
here; and we are told that he 
sustains it with great ability. 

Of his recent successful appear- 
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ance in London, we have spoken jg 
a subsequent page. He his Been 
offered an engagement at Drary. 
Lane; but the manager’s Proposals 
have not hitherto been sufficiently 
splendid to persuade him to quit his 
Northern friends, and the negociation 
is therefore still pending: -He will 
be much to blame he suffer any. 
thing but the most liberal terms to 
lure him from Edinburgh, where he 
is a universal favourite, and where 


his exertions have been handsomely 
rewarded, 


Wistory of the Theatres. 


Cap. 21. The New Haymarket 
Theatre. 


The history of the Old Theatre 
in the Haymarket was given at p. 130 
of our Third Volume; and we last 
year recorded its final close, and the 
intention of the Proprietors to erect 
amore commodious building. The 
site of the new house is abuut two 
yards farther down the Haymarket 
than that of its predecessor, and ex- 
actly opposite Charles Street, to which, 
when viewed from the other extremity, 
it gives an agreeable finish. The 
ground was cleared for commencing 
the work, early in February last; 
and the first stone was laid shortly 
after; but no ceremony took place 
on the occasion, as has been custo- 
mary in former cases ef a similar 
nature. The walls were then rapidly 
proceeded with ; and, in a surprising- 
ly short period, the roof was laid on, 
and the exterior completed. Every- 
thing being ready for the commence- 
ment of the performances, the house 
opened on the 4th. of July last; but, 
our remarks on the Company, &c. 
muust be reserved for a following page. 


To speak our sentiments freely 
upon the internal aspect of the new 
house, we must avow that it has 
greatly disappointed us. Its charac- 
ter is merely that of a large substan- 
tial square room, without any of the 
architectural beauty and decorative 
elegance which the present state of 
the Arts in England justified us in 
expecting, and whicl was more espe- 
cially looked for in a part of the town 
which it is intended shall be distin- 
guished by the taste and splendour 
of its edifices. In size, the new far 
exceeds the old house. ’Tis true 
that the Address spoken at the opening 
of the last season, concluded thus: 
‘¢ Let us one Season more in this house 

figure : 


* Next, you'll a better have, tho’ not 
a bigger ;” 


but, we all know how fallacious such 
promises are; and that the appre 
hension of losing five shillings, would 
reconcile a manager’s conscience to 
breaking fifty of them. . 

In the old house there was but one 
entire tier of Boxes: in the present 
there are two, with Slips above; 
and each tier contains twenty-three 
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Boxes. The Side-Boxes have three 
rows of benches; and the Stage and 
Front Boxes, four. It is lighted by 
twenty-one chandeliers, containing 
candles; and po gas appears to be 
nade use of in the interior. The 
audience-part is square; the roof 
forming on each side an arch, sup- 
ported at the corners by gilded palm- 
trees; and the centre of the ceiling 
is occupied by an allegorical painting, 
which some of the newspapers have 
undertaken to explain, but which we 
confess is quite beyond our compre- 
hension. The front of each Box 
forms a curved projection, by which 
an unpleasing flat suriace, so offensive 
to the eye, is avoided ; but this for- 
mation is attended with one incon- 
venience, which is, that the occupiers 
of the front seats are placed so far 
back, that they cannot rest their 
elbows for a moment, and are there- 
fore compelled to sit as upright and 
prim as young boarding-school ladies 
ona dancing-day. ‘Thus, though the 
legs are accominedated, the luxurious 
louxge cannot possibly be indulged 
in. Alter the fashion of the old 
Covent-Garden Theatre, there are no 
visible supports to the Boxes; the 
slender cast-iron ‘pillars which are 
nade use of at the other Theatres, nol 
having been adopted. We believe 
that these apparent props, do not 
actually sustain any weight; but their 
absence is apt to create a feeling of 
alarm among the company in the Pit; 
and, as the obstruction to the view 
occasioned by them is very trifling, 
we wish they had been suffered to 
appear. The box panels display a pink 
ground, with a gilt lattice-work over 
i. The linings and backs are of a pale 
blue or Jead colour ; and the front 
of the Gallery white, with a pink 
medallion in the centre, edged with 
gold. The 1s. and 2s. Galleries are 


on a level, being divided from each 


other merely by a wooden fence. 
The house is lofty, and consequently 


downs, al pleasure. 
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well adapted for summer performan- 
ces; though the space between the 
Dress and First circles of Boxes 
Strikes us as being unnecessarily 
wide, and has an. unsightly appear- 
ance. The centre of the Proscenium 
displays the Arms of Britain; anda 
large semi-circular sounding board, 
the clumsiness of which is more ob- 
vious than its utilily. The motto 
“ Spectas” &c. has disappeared. The 
passages, we are happy to see are 
much wider than those of the old 
house, and all the staircases of stone. 
At the back of the First Circle of 
Boxes, is a long, narrow room, 
which, in the biils, the Proprietors 
term a “handsome Saloon,” though 
it is as plain an apartment as mere 
wainscotting and plaster cau make it. 
This, however, we rather applaud 
than censure; for, we see no cause 
why the most beautiful part of a 
Theatre, as at Drury Lane, should be 
allotted to those who are its greatest 
disgrace. At the extremities of the 
Dress Vier of Boxes are displayed 
paltry slips of looking-glass,” which 
appear to have been removed from 
the tap-room of the pot-house oppo- 
site. The proprietors certainly can- 
not imagine that these trempery bits 
of lumber are ornamental, The Pit 
contains fifteen rows of benches; and 
*“Standing-reom” is abolished, the 
ends of the seats being furnished with 
flaps, which may be taken up, or let 
We are sorry to 
find that the descent into this part of 
the house is as steep and perilous as 
ever. 

The exterior of the Theatre is far 
more pleasing than the interior, 
though we see that the design is 
severely censured by those who un- 
derstand, or affect to understand, 
these things. For ourselves, we cone 
fess that we are utierly ignorant 
of even the first priaciples of ar- 
chitecture, and shall not therefore 
undertake to describe or criticise it 
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scientifically. We oan only say that 
it has a fine portico of six Corinthian 
pillars, and would have a much more 
handsome appearance, were it not 
disfigured by a number of paltry, 
circular casements, which detract 
much from its beauty. The entire 
front is cased with brown mastic. 
Beneath the portico are the win- 
dows of the Saloon, and dvors open- 
ing to the various parts of the 
Theatre. A small entrance hall, 
leads to the Box staircases, which 
are very commodious. The audience, 
however, are still too close to the 
street; and, at intervals, can plainly 
hear the rattling of coaches and the 
curses of their drivers. The house 
was opened on the 4th July, with 
“‘ The Rivals,” preceded by an Ad- 
dress, delivered by Terry, which has 
not found its way into print,— a 
fortunate circumstance for the author, 
since we never listened to a more 
hobbling composition. It boasted of 
the speed which had been displayed 
in erecting the building ; complained, 
as usual, of the encroachments of the 
Winter Theatres upon the Summer 


Rebielo of 


Waltz, an Apostrophic Hymn, by 
Horace Hornem, Esq. the Noble 
Author of “ Don Juan.” London, 
Clark, 1821, 8vo. pp. 40. 2s. 6d. 


This is a satire upon Waltzing, writ- 
ten by Lord Byron six or seven 
years ago, when that species of dance 
was in high vogue in the first circles. 
It wasintended for publication by the 
noble author, under the title of “* Hints 
from Horace ;” but, after it had passed 
through the press, he gave directions 
that all the copies should be carefully 
destroyed. His reasons for this we 
cannot pretend to explain. Probably 


Season ; reminded the audience of 
Young, Elliston, Liston, and Ma. 
thews, who were first introduced to 
the town in the old house; and be. 
sought a share of patronage for the 
new one. 

If the reader find the above de. 
scription of the Theatre unconnected 
and unmethodical, he will neverthe. 
less, we trust, kindly overlook our 
deficiencies. We have no scientific 
acquaintance with the subject,nor with 
the terms proper to be made use of 
in such a detail. We therefore merely 
describe things as_ they presented 
themselves to our observation, in the 
most intelligible manner we are able, 
and hope our subscribers will not be 
quite at a loss to discover our mean- 
ing. The accompanying view of the 
interior, will materially assist us in 
conveying an idea of its appearance. 
The old house is still standing, though 
partly unroofed. It has been occu- 
pied, we believe, of late, by artists 
and others, employed in preparing 
the Scenery, Dresses, &c. for the new 
establishment. 


he repented ofthe freedom with which 
he had handled various exalted cha- 
racters, particularly in the Notes; 
and wished to.avoid the feelings of ill- 
will which the caustic severity of his 
salire was so naturally calculated to 
produce. His intentions, however, 
were frustrated; for a few copies 
escaped the wreck, and from one of 
these, we suppose, the present edition 
has been printed. That this Poems 
really the composition of Lord Byron, 
we do notentertain a shadow of doubt ; 
though we find its genuineness is ques- 
tioned by some intelligent writers: 
but, be this as it may, it is unques 
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tionably a very pointed effusion, and 
a specimen of it will, we think, be 
amusing to our readers. An extract 
was given at p. 47 of our Fourth 
Volume, to which our present quota- 
tion forms an appropriate sequel :— 


The ball begins—the honours of the 

house 

First duly done by daughter or by 
spouse, 

Some poientate—or royal or serene, 

With K—Us gay grace, or sapient 
G—st—r’s mien, 

Leads forth the ready dame, whose 
rising flush 

Might once have been mistaken fora 
blush. 

From where the garb just leaves the 
bosom free, 

That spot where hearts were once 
supposed to be ; 

Round all the conlines of the yielded 
waist, 

The strangest hand may wander un- 
displaced ; 

The lady’s in return may grasp as 
much 

As princely paunches offer to her 
touch. 

Pleased round the chalky floor how 
well they trip, 

One hand reposing on the royal hip; 

The other to the shoulder no less royal, 

Ascending with affection truly loyal ; 

Thus front to front the partners move 
or stand, 

The foot may rest, but none withdraw 
the hand; 

And aay turn may follow in their 
rank, 

The Earl of —Asterisk—and Lady— 
Blank ; 

Sir—such a one—with those of 
Fashion’s host, 

For whose blest surnames — vide 
Morning Post ;’ 

(Or iffor that impartial print too late, 

Search Doctor’s Commons six months 
from my date)— = 

Thus all and each, in movement swift 
or slow, 

The genial contact gently undergo; 

ill some might marvel, with the 

modest Turk, 


If * nothing follows all this palming 
work?’ 
True, honest Mirza—you may trust 
 myrhyme, 
Something does follow at a fitter time ; 
= thus publicly resigned to 
an, 


In private may resist him—ifit can. 
O ye! who loved our grandmothers 
of yore, 


F-tz—t—k, Sh-r—d—n, and many 
more! 


And thou, my Prince! whose sove- 
reign taste and will 

It is to love the lovely beldames still ; 

Thou ghost of Q y! whose 
judging sprite 

Satan may spare to peep a single night, 

Pronounce—if ever in your days of 
bliss— 

~~ struck so bright a stroke as 
this; 

To teach the young ideas how to rise, 

Flush in the check, and languish in 
the eyes; 

Rush to the heart, and lighten through 
the frame, 

With half-told wish, and ill-dissembled 
flame ; 

For prurient nature still will storm the 
breast— 

Who, tempted thus, can answer for 
the rest? 


But ye—who never felt a single 

thought 

For what our morals are to be or 
ought; 

Who wisely wish the charms you view 
to reap, 

Say—would you make those beauties 
quite so cheap? 

Hot from the hands promiscuously 
applied, 

Round the slight waist, or down the 
glowing side ; 

Where were the rapture then to clasp 
the form, 

From this lewd grasp, and lawless 
contact warm? 

At once Love’s most endearing thought 
resign, 

To press the hand so pressed by none 
bat thine; 

To gaze upon that eye which never 
met 

Another’s ardent look without regret ; 

Approach the lip, which all, without 
restraint, 

Come near enough—if not to touch— 
to taint; 

If such thou lovest—love her then no 
more, 

Or give—like her—caresses to a score ; 

Her mind with these is gone, and with 
it go 

The little left behind it to bestow. 

Voluptuous Waltz! and dare I thus 

blaspheme ? 

Thy bard furgot thy praises were his 
theme. 

TexpsicuorE, forgive!—atevery ball, 

My wife now wallzes—and my daugh- 
ters shall; 

My son (vor stop—tis needless to in- 
quire— 

These little accidents should ne’er 
transpire ; 

Some ages hence our genealogic tree 

Will ae as green a bough for him as 
me, 
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Waltzing shall rear, to make our name 
amends, 

Grandsons for me—in heirs to all bis 
friends. 

The Notes are writtenin a pertinent, 
lively style ; and though we do notap- 
prove of the matter they contain, we 
cannot withhold our admiration from 
the manner in which it is conveyed. 


State Secrets; or, Public Men in 
Private Life; an Historical Drama, 
in One Act, as performed ut the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By 
Alfred Snodgrass, M.D. London, 
Wright, 8vo. 1821. 


When a dull drama has been per- 
formed, we are always obliged to the 
author for publishing it, since it affords 
us an opportunity of bringing forward 
proof positive of the justice of the cen- 
sure we have passed uponit,whichsome 
of our readers might otherwise be in- 
clined to doubt. In noticing theproduc- 
tion of © State Secrets” last month, we 
said, ‘*The humour of this stupid 
piece of ribaldry principally lies in 
putting into the mouths of Roman Cha- 
racters, the cant and slang expressions 
of the English Rabble, and Songs set 
to vulgar itunes.” Let the author him- 
self bear witness that our character of 
his farce was a just one :— 


Scene LI. 
The vestibule of Valerius’s house. 
Enter Juxta. 

Julia. Diana help us, where are all 
those ladies rusuing?—after my own 
true Papirius—surely his sweet in- 
genuous countenance never could de- 
ceive—no, his natural atlractions can- 
not be lessened—he is irresistible— 
poor love, he cannot help it. 


Song, ‘ Since Kathleen? 
If Pappy should e’er prove untrue, 
Ri-fal-la-de -taddy-di-di, 
Julia, oh! what would you do? 
Ri-fal, &e. 
I really would—( joking apart,) 
Ri-ial, Xe. 
Stick myself rigbt through the beart. 
Ri-fal -la-de-taddy-di 


Enter Paprrtvs. 

Pap. My beloved Julia! 

Julia. Interesting Papirius, what 
have you done with all the ladies who 
were running after you? 

Pap, Outrun them, lovely girl, | 
say, [ have news for you. Cato is 
coming to call here. 

Julia. What, my guardian? 

Pap. The very man; for the first 
time in his life, the Censor is in a pas. 
sion to-day. 

Julia. What about? 

Pap. My mother and her female 
senate. 

Julia. How provoking! this will 
only make the difference between the 
families greater. 

Pap. There, my little Roman, you 
are rather in crror; L hope to profit 
by the event, and get the consent of 
ail parties to our marriage. 

Julia. You are too sanguine; the 
coldness of your father-in-law, Vale. 
rius, and the petulance of your mother 
equally prevent il. 

Pap. La bless you, Julia, you are 
quite an ignoramus in these matters, 
Vilirritate my father-in-law, mollify 
my mother, and bring ’em all to old 
Cato’s bearings. 

Julia. And you, giddy boy, expect 
to get into Cato’s good graces? 

Pap. 'Yo be sure I do. 

Julia. Pshaw. 

Pap. Pshaw, what d’ye mean by 
pshaw? Elere is Cato,as live, so yow’d 
better get out of the way with your 

shaws,—give me a chaste salute, and 
be off. [Kisses her, and she runs off. 

Julia. Oh you devil, [ Exit. 

Pap. So, so, here comes Cato in 
reality, growling at the treed-mao at 
the door, L believe; never was sucha 
chap to be sure; he looks as sour, as 
ifhe wanted to frighten the Celtibe- 
reans again. Its always the case with 
your inveterate water drinkers; if the 
old gig had lived more freely, Car- 
neades never would have been kicked 
out of our city. [Enter Caro.] Here 
he is, Vil tip him ataste of the Pa- 
trician, however——welcome him, 
though I’d as soon see a Numidian 
tiger. 


Song. 
Tune—‘* Soger Laddie, 
I’m very glad to see you here, 
Noble Cato, worthy Cato, 


Your visits come but once a year, 
Porcius Cato, clever Cato. 


Father he’s gone round the town, 
Honest Cato, sturdy Cato, 
Won’t you please, sir, to sit down, 
urse old Cato,—pleasant 
ato. 
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Cato. Where is your mother, boy? 

Pap. Oh, Cato the happiness of see- 
ing you here again under my paternal 
roof! 

Cuto. My eye'!—where’s your mo- 
ther? 

Pap. As I say, Sir, as the Greeks 
say, Sir, the sight 0’ you’s good fur 
sore eyes, and— 

Cato. (Getting sterner.) Gammon! 
where’s vour mother? 

Pap, Oh, Cato, how I revere thee. 

Cato. (Ina passion.) Fiddie-de-dee, 
get out and cail your mother, 

Pap. Well, damn your taste (aside.) 
Certainly, Sir. {Exit Papirius. 

Cato. Fool, fool, foot, fool; well, 
well, there must be fools in all places ; 
and, as it is commuuly observed, the 
wisest of us may be caught napping.” 


This we think is something like Sir 
Fretful’s jukes—* not to be laughed 
at.” 


The Actor; or, Guide to the Stage: 
exemplifying the whole Art of Act- 
ing; in which the Dramatic Pas- 
sions are defined, analysed, and made 
easy ofacquirement. The whole in- 
terspersed with select and striking 
examples, from the most popular 
modern pieces. London. J. Lowndes. 
1821. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


A reprint of Hill’s Treatise on 
Acting, illustrated by ‘* modern in- 
stances,” in lieu of the passages from 
earlier writers which appear in the 
original. The character of Hill’s 
Essay has long been established; our 
present attention therefore is directed 
exclusively tu the editor’s share in 
the work, and it must be allowed that 
he has performed his office, for the 
most part, with cleverness and pro- 
priety. The quotations are happily 
selected, and the notes display an 
acute judgment and a correct taste. 
We disapprove, however, of the man- 
nerin which he occasionally “ travels 
out of his record,” to express his 
Opinions of topics unconnected with 
the subject upon which he treats. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Elliston is a 
very miserable editor, and we know 
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that Macready is an excellent actor; 
but we cannot, therefore, see the pro- 
priety of their being forced upon our 
notice as they are done in the work 
before us. In the course of conver- 
sation, a person observed, quite irre- 
levantly, that Sampson was a very 
strong man. “I imagine you are 
much stronger,” replied another, 
“for you make no difficulty of lugging 
him in by the head and shoulders.” 
The story is somewhat musty, but 
the editor of “ The Actor” may de- 
rive a useful hint from it. 

To the Essay, are affixed some 
remarks on “ Theatrical Education,” 
marked by originality and good sense. 
We give a brief specimen :— 


** Acting, in this country, from the 
days of Shakspeare to the present 
time, has generaliy been taken upto 
induige with more impunity the follies 
and vices of youth, or as the final 
resource of difficulty and distress. 
There have been few exceptions to 
thisrule; and hardly a single instance 
is now before us, of an eminent per- 
former proceeding voluntarily from 
the sphere of competence, to embrace 
the duties he is following. This is an 
extraordinary truth, as the public at 
large have not only long made tbe 
profession liberal by their encourage- 
ment, but lucrative by their bounty ; 
and we cannot help agreeing with 
Colley Cibber, that ifan actor ‘excels 
on the stage, and is irreproachable in 
his personal morals and behaviour, his 
profession is so far from being an im- 
pediment, that it will be oftener a just 
reason for his being received amon 
people of condition with favour; an 
sometimes with a more social distine- 
‘tion, than the best, though more pro- 
fitable trade he might have followed, 
could have recommended him to.’ 

‘¢ With these spurs to quicken them, 
it is surprisiag that men of finished 
education and polite ideas, should so 
obstinately neglect the profession of an 
actor, though well aware that it opens 
those avenues to high and elegant 
intercourse, which are sternly shut 
against talents of a more lofty order. 
Owing to this apathy, we see indivi- 
duals pushing forward in rapid suc., 
cession to the seat ofa Macready ; and 
hence the stage becomes covered with 
a shoal of candidates, pretending to 
public distinction, without a particle 
of the exquisite taste and elaborate 
study, by which, in the case of that 
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admirable actor, it has been acquired. 
Hence, aliberal profession is convert- 
ed into a profitable trade; and the 
gentlemen of the stage go through 
their business, exhibiting no requisite 
but that of temerity, and actuated by 
nomotive but thaitofsubsistence. This 
train of evils, it isevident, must spring 
from the utter want of theatrical edu- 
cation; and, to remedy that defect, 
the present editor proposes to submit 
a complete System of Study to the 
consideration of those by whom thebest 
attributes of acting may be valued.” 


There is, unfortunately, too much 


truth in these observations; and we 
hope the author will proceed with his 
promised work ; though we own we 
are not sanguine enough to hope for 
much beneficial alteration in the pre- 
sent state of the Stage. 


TheRival Managers; or, The Elements 
of Horsewhipping: a SerioComic, 
Operatic, Gymnastie, Hudibrastic, 
Poem. By Jack Randall, P,G, A, 
London. Cox. 8vo. ls, 


Some parts of this poem we do not 
exactly comprehend; but, as far as 
we can understand it, it appears to 
be intended for a satire upon Messrs, 
Elliston, Winston, and Glossop ; in- 
terspersed with some strictures upon 
the state of the Stage generally, and 
a slight sprinkling of politics. As 
we have no ambition to experience 
the effects of one of Mr. Randall's 
wisty castors, we Shall say no more 
about it; though men of greater 
enterprise than ourselves will probably 
style it a piece of stupid ribaldry. 


AD 


PLonvon CTheatres. 


DRURY-LANE. 
June. 


27. False Alarms-+Giovanni in London. 

28. Artaxerxes—Mayor of. Garratt— 
Therese. 

29. Lord: f the Manor, (Sir J. Con- 
trast, W. Farren) —Songs—Gio- 
vanni in London, ( For the benefit 
of Mud. Vestris.) 

30. Dirce—Falls of Clyde. 

July. 


2. Lord ofthe Manor—Tue Spectre 
Baipecroom; or, A Guost IN 
Spitt oF HimsexF. (ist. time.) 

3. Rob Roy—A Tale of Mystery— 
(For the benefit of Messrs. Cooper 
and If. Johnston.) 

4. Love in a Village—Songs—Gio- 
vanni in London. (For the benefit 
of Mr. Horn.) 

Bridegroom 
iD 

6. Rob Roy—Spectre Bridegroom. 

7. Love ina Village—Ib. 

9. Rob Roy—Ib. 

10. annering,( Dominie, Mackay) 


Rob Roy—Ib. 


22, Blue Devils—Heart of Mid Lothian 


19. Heart of Mid Lothian—Ib. 
14. ib.—Ib. 


16. Rob Roy—E!la Rosenberg. 
17. Cure for the Heart-Ache—Spectre 


Bridegroom. 
18, Dramatist—Ib.—Giovanni in Lon- 
don. 


19. Ella Rosenberg—Ib.—Ib. 

20 and 21. (No Performance.) _ . 

23. Richard the Third—Spectre Bride- 
groom. 

24. (No Performance.) 

25. Merchant of Venice—Giovanni In 
London. 

26. Othello—Spectre Bridegroom. 

27 and 28. (No Performance.) 


July 2.—A new Farce was produced 
this evening, called “ The Spectre 
Bridegroom,” written by Mr. Mon- 
crieff, The idea of the thing is not 
amiss ; and, had the author’s execu- 
tion’equalled his conception, he would 
have worked it up into a very amusing 
composition: but, at present, there 
is a sameness in the incidents which 
speedily tires; and the whole might 
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be brought to a conclusion with the 

first act as readily as with the second. 

It contains stuff enough in it for an 

Interlude, though not sufficient for a 

Farce. Its name originates in the 

following manner. A Mr. Gaspar 

Nicodemus, on the eve of setting out to 

marry a Miss Aldwinkle, whom he 

happens to have never seep, is attacked 

by apoplexy, and dies. Upon this, 

his cousin, Mr. Abraham Nicodemus, 

proceeds to Aldwinkle Hall, to com- 

municate the melancholy intelligence ; 

but, by some untoward circumstances, 
he is unable to meet with an oppor- 
tunity of relating it; and through 
one of those very probable blunders 
peculiar to the Stage, be is mistaken 
for the bridegroom elect. Presently, 
however, the news of Gaspar’s death 
reaches the family, who upon this 
take it into their heads that their 
visitor is nothing more nor less than 
the spirit of the deceased; and are 
of course filled with consternation. 
Some scenes of broad humour ensue ; 
but, as we have already said, the 
thing is greatly over-done. Though 
we may laugh onee, or even twice, at 
secing a man mistaken for a ghost, 
few people will think this so inimitable 
a joke as to laugh at it a sixth time: 
—a grain of salt is very good, but a 
mouthful’s the devil. The acting is 
not distinguished by any peculiar 
clevernes. Cooper plays Mr. Abraham, 
and acts better in Farce than in Tra- 
gedy, ifhe esteem that any compliment. 
Gattie, as Old Aldwinkle, is as great 
a bore as ever; and Smith from the 
Circus, who lately made his debut 
here, horrifies the audience by a voice 
of most sepulchral tones: he should 
never attempt anything but the Ghost 
in “ Don Juan.” The part of a 
country servant is played by Knight, 
and his acting, of course, in such a 
character, is faultless ; of his language 
we are compelled to speak less fa- 
Vvourably—“ him” was reckoned 


bad grammar when we were at school ; 


Vol. V. 
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and the word manes was looked upon 
as a dissyllable,though Gattie, in giving 
as atoast, “Repose to Mr. Nicodemus’s 
manes,” made a monosyllable of it. It 
might have been thought that he was 
toasting the memory of a horse. The 
Farce was preceded by the “ Lord 
of the Manor,” in which Horn read 
Truemore in the room of Braham, 
who was said to be ill. A similar 
apology was made for Braham at 
Bochsa’s Concert the same evening ; 
and a tilter, expressive of incredulity, 
being excited by the announcement, - 
the speaker cited in confirmation of 
its truth, the circumstance of his 
inability to appear at Drury. Till 
we saw “The Lord of the Manor” 
performed at this house, we were not 
half aware bow much of the effect of 
a piece depends upon the way in. 
which itis acted. We really fancied. 
this was a passable composition, till . 
its shallow common-place character 
was displayed to us without disguise 
by the absence of Fawcett, Jones, 
Mathews, and Liston, and the presence 
of Gattie, Barnard, Vining, and Wil- 
liams. Mr. Gattie is—but, everybody 
knows what he is. Mr. Barnard’s 
fops are the worst things he does ; 
Mr. Williams’s humour is debased 
by insufferable coarseness ; and Mr. 
Vining, with his efleminate whine, 
would damn the wiltiest play in the 
language, were he suffered to appear 
in it. We suppose he was found 


“too bad for the Norwich Company, 


and so they seut him to Drury-Lane. 

June 5.— Rob Roy” was brought 
forward at this bouse, to introduce to 
a London audience, Mr. Mackay, 
whose performance of Scottish cha- 
racters has received universal applause 
where it is fair to presume a correct 
judgment is most likely to be formed, 
viz. in Scotland. Nothing we think 
can be better than bis Bailie, bat it 
does not follow, of course, that he 
would ever become so popular in such. 
parts here as be is at Edinburgh. His 
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acting is by no means of a description 
calculated to excite sudden admira- 
tion, or to please the gross tastes 
of the riotous multitude which con- 
stitutes the greater part of a London 
audience. It is so chaste, so com- 
pletely free from the buffoonery and 
grimace which the performers in the 
immense Theatres of the metropolis 
are often compelled to resort to, that, 
by those who did not enjoy an oppor- 
tunity of observing him closely, aud 
noticing the minute and delicate, yet 
masterly traits with which it abounds, 
he would be styled tame. We, indced, 
never saw any one achieve so periect 
a personation, with so little apparent 
effort. The Bailie was as much at 
his ease, and as much at home, as if 
in his own parlour; and yet, though 
in so subdued a style, his acting was 
in the highest degree effective, —with- 
in a certain distance from the Stage. 
In a small Theatre, like that of Edin- 
burgh, it is no doubt delightful. The 
“ getting-up” of the Drama here, 
compared with the style in which it 
was produced at Covent-Garden, 
again showed us how entirely depen- 
dent for their effect these pieces are 
upon the actors and scene-painters. 
Cooper’s Rob Roy, however, is the 
best thing he has done in London, 
and proves that he has talent of some 
kind, though it does not incline towards 
Tragedy. His Rob would have been 
highly pleasing throughout, had 
he not treated us with some of 
his accustomed whines and contortions 
of countenance. The tone and look 
he assumed in uttering “ There’s a 
time to come,” &c. formed the climax 
of laughable absurdity. Why does 
he not sit before a mirror every day, 
for half an hour, and endeavour to 
correct this habit of frightening the 
children in the Pit by“making mouths” 
at them? 
July 10.—The Queen visited the 
house this evening; and, though it 
was badly attended, the customary 


contest took place, and the theatre 
was turned into a bear-garden. We 
gather as much, at least, from report; 
for, we were not present, and have tio 
doubt our readers will be quite as 
well pleased with this brief notice of 
the scene, as if we entered into a 
minute description of it. The fools 
on either side hissed and applauded ; 
while the sensible part of the audience 
meddled not in the affair. 


July 16.—Mr. Mackay took his 
benefit, and leave of the metropolis 
this evening, as Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
and Storm in “Ella Rosenberg 
having previously appeared (on the 
10th and 13th) in Dominie Sampson 
and Dumbiedikes with nearly as much 
success as in the Bailie. Between 
the Play and the Farce, he sang a 
song, descriptive of the Bailie’s ad- 
ventures, of which we cannot speak 
very highly. It was, however, en- 
cored, when he added an occasional 
verse, expressive of his thanks for the 
reception he had met with in London. 
IIe had little reason, we thought, to 
be grateful, for the house was almost 
empty. A previous ‘engagemeut 
prevented our waiting to see his 
Storm.—Mr. Russell, after giving out 
the performances for the following 
evening, said— 


Lapi1es AND GENTLEMEN, on Thurs- 
day next will be presented “ Ella 
Rosenberg,” &c. Tickets for the per- 
formance will be delivered as hereafter 
will be announced: it being His Ma- 


jesty’s pleasure and command that 


this Theatre should on that evening be 
opened gratuitously to the Public. 


A similar announcement was made 
by Fawcett at Covent Garden, and by 
Terry at the Haymarket. 


July 23rd.—Kean re-appeared this 
evening, as Richard, having reached 
London at 12 o’clock, escorted by 4 
dozen horsemen, who preceded him, 
in what they called triumphal proces- 
sion, to the Stage-Door. The house 
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was by no means crowded; but his 
reception was enthusiastic, and he 
seemed to be much gratified at it. Al- 
though absence has worked no change 
in his appearance, all the objection- 
able peculiarities of his acting have 
become doubly glaring. His pauses 
and whispers are unbearable. About 
two minutes elapsed between the de- 
livery of the line, And that so lamely 
and unfashionable,” and the one which 
follows it. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

The past month at this house has 
been so utterly barren of novelty, that 
we could scarcely have less to say, had 
it beenclosed. “Henry 4th,” with the 
spectacle of the Coronation, bas been 
played on every evening that was not 
devoted to a benefit; and the Pro- 
prietors have found the close of their 


protracted season excessively pro- 
fiiable. 


June 28. The performances of 
this evening, “ Artaxerxes” and “The 
Libertine,” were for the benefit of 
Miss Stephens ; and the house, though 
not crowded, was respectably filled. 
Between the pieces were introduced 
several Songs by Angrisani, Ambro- 
getti, Mrs. Salmon, &c. Comer was 
announced for the part of Leporello 
in the “ Libertine,” but bills were 
posted about, stating that he was 
prevented by illness from assuming 
the character, which would therefore 
be performed by Mr. W. H. Williams, 
from Drury Lane. The patieuce of 
the audience, however, was put to the 
proof by the occurence of a most 
tedious interval after the conclusion 
of the Songs abovementioned ; and 
their displeasure was beginning to 
manifest itself very audibly, when 
Connor came forward, arid said : 

LaDIEs anp GENTLEMEN, The un- 


necessary delay which has taken place. 
(Loud laughter) 1 beg pardon, Ladies 


and Gentlemen ;_ I meant to say, the 
necessary delay which has taken lace, 
has been caused by the non-arrival of 
Mr. W. H. Williams from Drury Lane 
Theatre, where he is performing the 
character of Major Sturgeon. The 
moment he appears, the Afterpiece 
shall be commenced; and we trust 
you will allow the interval to be occu- 
pied by a song from Mrs. Salmon, 


This proposal was graciously as- 
sented to; and Mrs. Salmon sang 
“ My lodging is on the eold ground.” 
When this was finished, a cry was 
raised for “ Auld Robin Gray,” by 
Miss Stephens, which she gave ac- 
cordingly ; and Williams having ar- 
rived in the meantime, the Farce 
proceeded. The newspapers state, 
that Mrs. Coutts presented Miss Ste- 
phens on this occasion with fifty 
guineas, together with a costly watch 
and appendages. 

We have a word or two to say upon 
a trick practised by the performers to 
put off their tickets, which may be 
appositely introduced in this place. 
We mean, the custom of announcing 
themselves, three or four weeks before- 
hand, for characters they have no 
intention of appearing in; and by 
this means induce many people to 
purchase tickets, solely with the view 
of witnessing a performance, which 
is never to take place. In the first 
instance, Miss Stephens advertised 
‘The Comedy of Errors ;” secondly, 
“Don John;” and lastly, “ Are 
taxerxes.” Her afterpiece, too, was 
changed just as often. “No Song, 
ro Supper” led the way; then she 
was to play Nell in “The Devil to 
Pay ;” and, after all, she treated her 
friends with that novel character— 
Zerlina in “ The Libertine.” Her 
pame, however, stood in the bills for 
Nell, till within a day or two of her 
benefit; and of course many indi- 
viduals took tickets for so novel a 
performance, who would not have 
given two-pence to witness her Zer- 
lina. ‘To speak plainly, this is ob- 
taining money under false pretences, 
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At sotne future period, when we 
happen to have more leisure, and 
more space to spare for the subject, 
we may say a few farther words upon 
the system of benefits, which does 
more towards injuring the respect- 
ability of the profession, than all 
other causes combined. To speak 
more correctly, the profession never 
can become respectable, till this cus- 
tom, with the meanness and beggary 
to which it gives rise, be entirely 
abolished. We have some curious 
facts in store, wherewith to enforce 
our argument. At present, we shall 
merely remind our readers of the 
pitiful, supplicating paragraphs which 
many of the actors insert annually in 
the newspapers at the period of the 
benefits ; and demand whether a pro- 
fession can ever be properly respected, 
the members of which descend to such 
humiliating expedients to procure a 
few pounds. The money-box and 
“Pray remember the poor debtors !” 
of the prisoners in the Fleet, appear 
to us .to be quite as dignified. Two 
or three of these “ humble supplica- 
tions,” we subjoin. Instances more 
strikingly gross might be selected, 
but we have no time at present to 
search for them:— 

Great interest, and some variety of 
— excited among the amateurs 
of tragic acting, by Mr. Macready’s 
announced appearance in Hamlet, for 
his benefit. ‘'he undertaking has cer- 
tainly enough of doubt, to provoke 
the curiosity of the indifferent, and 
the anxiety of his admirers. For our 
own part, we shall not take it upon us 
to anticipate the measure of his suc- 
cess ; but, from the compass as well as 
Supremacy of power which he has 
already discovered, we are quite sure 
his Hamlet will prove an eminently 
bold, original, and intellectual display 
of the art. here is already every 


appearance of a crowded and par- 
ticularly brilliant audience. 


Morning Herald, June 4. 


Miss Foore’s Virginia, the Roman 
maiden, all must remember and dwell 
upon with delight. We are informed 
that the uew Virginia (in “ Paul and 
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Virginia”) she is to personife th; 
evening for her benefit, will wp 
fascinating. This, added tothe other 
novelties and powerful attractions 
offered to the public, leaves no doubt 
in our minds but that the nightly ques. 
tion which Miss Foorr bewitchingly 
asks the audience, of “ How dye like 
me will be this evening 

y an audience as full and as brilliant 
as any of the Seasun. ers 3: 


Morning Herald, June, 


Mrs. Glover’s benefit (our readers 
may have noticed) is fixed for Monday 
next. Probably, however, they are 
not aware that it may be the last 0 
portunity of seeing heron the London 
Stage, her engagement having expired 
at Drury-Lane Theatre. Mrs, Gio. 
VER’s talents, and attention to her pro- 
fession, have deserved a better fate. 
Many members of the profession, with- 
out half of her just pretensions, have 
amassed fortunes. 

British Press, June 14, 


Theatrical Intelligence. The gen- 
tleman who will sustain a principal 
character in the Farce of “ Hit or 
Miss.” for Mr. Yates’s benefit, this 
evening, is nearly allied to a noble 
family,and is thesonof a late celebrated 
Dignitary of the Law. 

Morning Herald, June 14. 


We know that many truly respec- 
table members of the profession feel 
and deplore the consequences of this 
mode of beggary ; but there appears 
to be no probability of ifs discontinu- 
ance, while the present system exists. 
Some attempts have been made to 
suppress it by the force of ridicule, 
amongst which, we may quote the 
following Letter, addressed by Liston 
to the Editor of a Morning Paper, 
four years ago :— 

Mr. Liston to the Editor. 
Advertisement. 

Sir—My Benefit takes place this 
evening, at Covent-Garden Theatre; 
and, I doubt not, will be splendidl 
attended. Several parties in the firs 
circles of fashion were made the M0 
ment it was announced. I shall per: 
form Fogrum, in ‘‘The Slave,” a0 


Leporello, in the Libertine ;” and ia 
the delineation of these arduous cha- 


* Epilogue to “‘ Damon and Pythias.” 
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racters, I shall display much feeling 
and discrimination, together with 
much taste in my dresses, and elegance 
in my manner. The audience will be 
delighted with my exertions, and tes- 
tify, by rapturous applause, their most 
decided approbation, 

When we consider, in addition to 
my professional merits, the loveliness 
of my person, and fascinations of my 
face, which are only equalled by the 
‘amiability of my private character, 
having never “ pinched my children, 
nor kicked my wife out of bed,” there 
is no doubt but this Pury will not be 
inserted in vain. 

liam, Sir, 

Your obediert Servant, 
28, King Street, J. Liston. 
June 10, 1817. 


July 28. It was this day announ- 
ced in the bills, that, on account of 
the continued attraction of “ Henry 
the 4th.” the house would remain 
open till the 3rd of August. 


HAYMARKET. 


Having, in a former part of this 
number, given an ample description 
of the new house, we have now only 
to speak of the Company, and such a 
Company we believe never was seen 
in the memory of the oldest person 
living, as the newspapers say. We 
miss Braham, Liston, C. Kemble, Du- 
ruset, Jones, Connor, Barnard, Far- 
ley, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Mardyn, Mrs. C. 
Kemble, and Madame Vestris ;—the 
gentry who have succeeded them, we 


cannot undertake to describe. From. 


all quarters, the most awkward re- 
cruits seem to have been carefully 
collected ; and an empty house every 
evening is the natural result. 

“The performances commenced on 
the 4th of July with “ The Rivals,” 
and a new operatic Farce called 
“Peter and Paul.” In Captain Ab- 
solute, Decamp, who has been some 
years absent from London, again 
made his appearance. ‘hough never 
very partial to his acting, we are 
really glad to see him here, for he 


bas-at least some knowledge of stage-. 


business, and can speak three words 
together with propriety, which cannot 
be said of many of the new Roscii 
that have been brought forward. 
Acres was played by Mr. Tayleure, of 
Liverpool, who throws a little humour 
into his acting, though the best joke 
about him seems to ‘be, that he is 
eight feet and some odd inches in 
height. A Mr. Faulkner, from New- 
castle, was the Faulkland ;— a very 
humdrum, old-fashioned gentleman, 
closely bordering, we imagine, upon 
“a certain age.” He has the look 
of a good sort of crealure, and we 
dare say is a sensible and pleasant 
man inv his proper place—off the 
Stage. A Mr. Ward, from Dublin, 
exposed himselfin Sir Lucius. Mrs. 
H. Johnston, who now styles herself 
Mrs. Johnson, (bul whose old name, 
to avoid confusion, we shall take the 
liberty of retaining) is engayed, and 
played Lydia. Age has hitherto 
made but little apparent change in 
her, and she dues well for a leading 
actress here, in the absence of a better. 
“Peter and Paul” though on the 
whole a dull Farce, had one or two 
amusing scenes of equivoque. As itis 
dead; we shall not take the trouble of 
detailing the plot, which consisted of 
a variety of mistakes arising from 
the exact personal resemblanee of 
two brothers, Peter and Paul, who 
were therefore represented by Terry 
_and Williams, two gentlemen, as like 
to one another as Kemble and In- 
cledon. 

July Sth—“ The Provoked Has- 
band” restored Mr. Conway to the 
London boards this evening, as Lord 
Townly. He is somewhat improved, 
we think, since we saw him last; the 
formality of his manner has been in 
part corrected, and he treads the stage 
with far more ease and self-possession 
than he formerly did. We hope he 
will not again quit the metropolis, for 
he is always a sensible and sometimes 
an excellent actor. His Lord Fownly 
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was a very impressive performance, 
particularly in the closing scence, 
which he rendered highly effective. 
Mr. Faulkner, in Manly, looked like 
a shabby-genteel, elderly waiter at a 
coffee-house. When Lady Grace said, 
“1 know no man, Mr. Manly, whose 
appearance better merits a woman of 
the first order,” the irony was into- 
lerably severe. Mrs. Tayleure, from 
Liverpool, played Miss Jenny with 
some spirit. She is a middle-sized 
woman, who apparently has been 
pretty, and may prove useful. Mrs. 
Young, from the Surrey Theatre, was 
a respectable Lady Grace. 

July 13.—-Mr. Leoni Lee, a young 
man frum the Bath Theatre, persona- 
ted Henry Bertram. He closely 
resembles, both in face and person, 
Reeve the mimic; and seems to aim 
at imitating Mr. Braham, as well as 
a voice of very inferior power will 
enable him. Miss Carew made her 
first appearance this season as Lucy 
Bertram. 

July 18.—A Mr. King, from Bir- 
mingham, played Bertrand, in ‘ The 
Founcling of the Forest.” Not 
having been present, we can give no 
account of the manner in which he 


went through the part. In fact, the - 


performances here have hitherto been 
so little attractive, that we have not 
been able to summon up resolution to 
pay them very closeattention. Although 
the house has been open a month, 
the Farce called “ Peter and Paul” is 
the only novelty that has been pro- 
duced ; but, we find that anew Comedy 
is promised for the Ist of August. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


There is nothing about this theatre 
that we object to so much as its name. 
Some of the performers are admirable, 
and the Farces produced are often 
very lively and pleasant; but, as for 
Opera—they can play one about as 


well as they could a Tragedy gt 
Drury-Lane, during Kean’s absence, 
Queen Elizabeth having visited a cers 
tain town, the Mayor made her a fine 
speech, in which he gave fourteen 
reasons for not having fired a salute 
on her arrival; the first of these was 
that they had no guns. Mr. Arnold 
has no singers, and it seems to be 
sufficient to mention this, to shew 
that he cannot get up an Opera, 
without adducing the other thirteen 
obstacles. —T be house was opened on 
the 2st. of June, with nearly the 
same company as last year. In “ Free 
and Easy” several new faces made 
their appearance. Mr. J. Knight, as 
Ralph; Miss Seymour, as Mrs. 
Courtly ; and Miss Holdaway, as 
Rose. In ‘* The Romp,” which 
followed, Old Cockney was played by 
Mr. W. Bennett, from Windsor. The 
whole of these we shall probably bave 
opportunities of mentioning more par- 
ticularly in the course of the season. 

June 22.—Belville, in “ Rosina,” 
was played by a Mr. Howard. 

July 4.—Miss Carr, from the Bath 
Theatre, made her first appearance 
here, as Lady Margaret, in “ The 
Vampire.” This is the young lady 
who for several seasons personated 
Princes and Pages at Drury-Lane; 
aud has been gaining experience 
during the last winter at Bath, where 
she was a great favourite. She is a 
prelty, fair girl, about eighteen, and 
seems to be avery respectable actress ; 
but we must see her in a more trying 
character, ere we can form a decided 
opinion. 

July 5.—*‘ Love’s Dream,” a trans- 
lation from the French by Mr. Beazley, 
was produced to-night. It is, with- 


out exception, one of the most pleasing 


dramas we have witnessed for some 
months past, and will unquestionably 
remain a stock-piece here, so long as 
the company possesses Miss Kelly to 
sustain the character of the heroines 
We give a brief notice of the story. 
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Between Cecilia Dormer (Miss Kelly) 
and Henry Morton (Pearman) a mu- 
tual attachment exists; but a quarrel 
having separated them, the lady, 
through pique and vexation, is about 
tomarry another. Chance, however, 
brings her and Henry again beneath 
the same roof; and at night the dis- 
turbed state of her mind, gives rise to 
somnambulism. In the course of 
her wanderings, she visits a pavilion, 
in which Henry reposes, and by her 
incoherent expressions betrays the 
attachment she still feels towards him. 
This is a faint outline of the inci- 
dents; to see it filled up in the most 
enchanting manner, the reader must 
visit the theatre, where Miss Kelly 
equals any of her former efforis. We 
might say that she excels everything 
she has previously done; but we 
should not be believed. 

July 7.—A Miss Forde, from Dub- 
lin, attempted Polly in the “ Beggar’s 
Opera,” but failed completely. She 
is very young, with a contented 
sleepy look, and an aukward manner. 
Of acting, she seems to have no idea 
at all; and of singing, a very bad 
one. In fact her voice, person, and 
style, are quite unformed; and it 
was altogether an immature and in- 
effective performance. 

July 14. A new farce was pro- 
duced this evening under the eccen- 
tric title of “ Two-pence.” It is 
said to have been written by Mr. 
Peake, and we are inclined to believe 
the Statement, for the characters bear 
evident marks of deriving their ori- 
gin from the mint in which those of 
‘Amateurs and Actors,” and “A 
Walk for a Wager,’ were coined. 
It has more extravagance than hu- 
wiour ; and in some instances struck 
us as being insufferably tiresome. 
The dialogue principally consists of 
forced conceits, puns of a wretched 
order, and the repetition of cant 
phrases by Bungay, who incessantly 
styles his nieces “‘ Niee little dears ;” 
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and, to every other remark: made, 
replies, “ Of course.” This may 
pass for wit among the gentry in the 
Shilling Gallery ; but, the remainder 
of the audience seem to think it 
excessively dull and tiresome. We 
sec that Bartley has transferred the 
character to Minton, and doubtless 
feels much relieved by the arrange- 
ment. Harley contrives to excite a 
little mirth by bis queer coat, and 
his performance upon the bassoon ; 
but, these are very slender materials 
for furnishing an audience with 
amusement for two hours. We forgot 
to include in our list of the charac- 
ters, that of Tommy Patts, played 
by Wilkinson, which is merely Geof- 
Srey Muffincap in another dress. 
Mr. Peake must be careful, or 
he will render even that amusing 
personage tiresome, by bringing him 
constantly before us, with no al- 
teration, but in his name and garments. 


July 16.—The performances of this 
evening, viz. “ Bachelors’ Wives,” 
Love’s Dream,” and “ ‘T'wo-Pence,” 
were b; the Special Desire of Her 
Majesty, who sat in one of the Private 
Boxes under the Dress Circle. 


July 19. A musical interlude, in 
honour of the day’s ceremony, was 
produced, called **A Squeeze to the 
Coronation.” He who undertakes to 
compose an occasional piece of this 
nature, has a somewhat perplexing 
taskto perform. Itis scarcely possible 
for him to steer quite clear of common- 
place incidents and worn-out clap- 
traps; while the attempt to build any- 
thing like a solid structure with such 
fleeting materials, would be as utter 
an absurdily as manufacturing ropes 
ofsand. In the present instance, tbe 
difficulty of combining the requisite 
quantum of loyally with a due season- 
ing of bumour, has been surmounted 
very happily; and the sketch might 
serve to pass away an huar pleasantly 
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enough, even though unaided by the 
temporary allusions which of course 
are interspersed. The story need not 
be minutely detailed: it relates prin- 
eipally to the miseries of Habbakuk 
Grogram, (Bennett) a retired sausage- 
maker, who being so unfortunate as 
to reside in Westminster, within view 
of the Procession, is of course over- 


whelmed by visits from shoals of 


Country Cousins, most of whom he 
has never before seen or heard of. 
Amongst these are Miss Hollyhock, 
(Mrs. Grove,) a spinster of filty, 
and her niece Lucy, (Miss J. Ste- 
venson) who, as usually happens, 
dislikes the man her aunt proposes to 
marry her to, and runs away with 
another of her own choosing. There 
are one or two auxiliary characters 
introduced, viz. Esculapius Blazon, 
Esq. a loyal Surgeon, (Harley,) and 
our old friend Geoffrey Muffincap, 


(Wilkinson.) Itis hardly necessary to 


say that Harley is irresistibly droll. 
The piece terminates with a grand 
display of Fireworks at Blazeu’s Cot- 
tage at Milbank; and ‘*God, Save 


the King,” sung by the whole of the 
characters. 


*%* We forgot last month to mention 
that Mrs. Glover opened this house, 
for her own benefit, on Monday the 
18th May, when she played Hamlet.— 
On the preceding Saturday, that re- 
tailer of small wit and small criticism, 
the Editor ofthe “ Literary Gazette,” 
sported the following mirthful sally :— 

On Thursday, Mrs. Glover was 
Hamlet. We wishit had been Othello, 
well blacked, had it only been for the 
chance of recalling to our delighted 


memory the charms of a Venus once 


exhibited in London, Th 
was admirable. ‘ 


A correspondent who pointed out 
this disgraceful passage to us, states 
that the writer is a man named 
Jourdan. Some friend of Mrs. Glover 


ought to tweak Mr. Jourday smartly 
by the nose, and kick him soundly 
on the breech:- these are the onl 


arguments he would comprebend or 
care for. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Huntley re-appeared here on the 
25th. June, as the Abbot of San Mar- 
tino. There had previously been some 
hard words exchanged between him 
and the manager of the Coburg, who 
asserted that he was engaged for his 
Theatre ; and the dead-walls were 
for several days covered with their 
respective manifestoes. On the 4th. 
July, a Mrs. W. Fearman, from York, 
a sister of Miss E. Blanchard, made 
her début here. She is a spare figure, 
with few pretensions to beauty, and 
as few, we think, to sustain a dis- 
tinguished station on any stage; but, 
a few farther trials will render this 
question more easy to determine. 
Her first attempt was as Bertha, ina 
drama founded on “ The Point of 
Honour.” The Queen made one 
amongst the audience here on the 
7th. July, and, as may be imagined, 
attracted a very large concourse of 
gazers. She met with mingled ap- 
plause and disapprobation, but the 
former predominated. Miss Lee's 
tragedy, called “ The Mysterious 
Marriage,” was performed (the first 
time, we think, in any theatre) for 
Mr. Dibdin’s benefit, on the 16tb. 
July. It is a powerful composition, 
and deserves to be placed on the list 
of acting-plays, far more than many 
which are found there. There was 
formerly some squabbling between the 
author and the manager of one of the 
theatres, if we mistake not, about its 
being played; but it has now Jain 
forgotten for several years, amongst 
the dust and cobwebs of the pub- 
lisher’s warehouse. On the saue 


evening was produced an original 
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dramatic anecdote, in which Voltaire, 
Frederick of Prussia, and an old Inn- 
keeper, who has been one of Frede- 
rick’s soldiers, sustain the chief busi- 
ness. ‘There is much dramatic skill 
shewn in the construction of this 
trifle; and it is altogether more 
spirittous than the common run of 
benefit-pieces. 


SADLER’s WELLS. 


There has been little novelty at 
this house since our last account, in 
the way of performances; but, to 
compensate in some degree for this, 
Her Majesty made a grand display 
of her gracious person here, on the 
12th. July, in the course of her at- 
tendance upon the various theatres 
of the metropolis, The crowd upon 
the occasion surpassed every thing 
previously seen within these walls, 
but no disturbance took place. Their 
indulgence was requested towards 
Mrs. Egerton, who was said to be so 
hoarse, as to be searcely able to arti- 
culate; a statement which was com- 
pletely verified on her appearance. 
She has been playing her favourite 
character of Madge Wiidfire, in “ The 
Heart of Mid Lothian;” and, a 
translation from a Parisian drama, 
founded on “ Guy Mannering,” is 
announced, in which she, of course, 
will personate Meg. 


ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. | 


The pieces at this house do not in 
general pretend to any kind of literary 
merit, being litile else than dull Pan- 
tomimes, and duller dramas, which 
are only rendered bearable by the 
surprising feats of horsemanship they 
serve to introduce. From this cha- 
racter, a comic sketch, now per- 
forming, under the title of “ Country 


Actors,” may be exempted, as it pos- 
Vol. 


sesses much whim and humour. Tho 
spectators are admitted, as it were, 
behind the scenes of a theatre, and 
witness the proceedings of the com- 
pany, who are supposed to be per- 
forming to an audience, seen in the 
distance at the back of the Stage. 
The history of Gil Blas has been 
dramatised this season, with some 
effect. On the 20th June, the Queen 
visited the house ; her reception was 
thus described in the “ Radicals’ 
Times” of the following day :— 


Astley’s Amphitheatre was yesterday 
evening crowded to excess, in conse- 
quence of Her Majesty’s expressed 
intention to honour (oh!) it with her 
presence. Her Majesty appeared 
much pleased with the performances, 
which consisted of ** Gil Blas,” and 
of *Gregarach.” The audience, at 
various periods of the evening, were 
annoyed by the hisses of a few well- 
dressed individuals, who we suppose 
call themselves gentlemen, but wines 
brutal conduct towards an innocent 
and injured female (oh, pretty, pretty’) 
shews that they have no just right to 
that character. 


Weare told, that on this occasion 
Her Majesty’s Box was fitted up in 


the form of a tent. 


CQBURG THEATRE. 


In our last report of the per- 
formances here, we intended to notice 
a drama, founded upon Cross’s “ False 
Friend,” but were prevented by sud- 
denly finding our pen at the bottom 
of the only page leftopen tous. The 
original piece was produced, about 
fifteen years ago, at the Circus, and 
consisted only of Pantomime, aided 
by the occasional display of scrolls, 
as was then the custom of all the 
Minor Theatres ; but, some ingenious 
scribe having now been employed to 
provide the piece with dialogue, the 
introductionof those absurd auxiliaries 
is no longer necessary. We notice 
this cirenmstance chiefly for the sake 
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of shewing the progress which has 
been made by the Minor Theatres 
during the Jast dozen years in rescuing 
themselves from the vexatious restric- 
tions imposed upon them. — Forty 
years have not elapsed, since the 
Clown of a pantomime was taken be- 
fore a magistrate, for merely uttering 
the words Roast Beef ;* yet, now 
the whole of a pantomime is turned 
into a speaking drama with impunity, 
the Patentees looking on in vexation, 
but not venturing to interiere. The 
character of the Boatswain in this 
piece, originally played by Miller the 
Seaman, is now assumed by T. P. 
Cooke, with al least equal ability. 
We have seldom seen a more natural 
or more finished piece of acting in 
any Theatre, and gladly mention Mr. 
Cooke as a performer of striking 
excellence amid the crowd of ivelicctive 
associates with whom he is here en- 
vironed. There have been but two 
new pieces, requiring any notice, 
produced during the past month :— 
viz “Operamania; or, Music’s the 
Language—introductory to a Grand 
Dress Rehearsal of ‘ Dirty Dirce ; or, 
The Fatal Teapot,’ ” and a Spectacle 
called “ Napoleon Buonaparte,— 
General, Consul, and Emperor.’”— 
The aim of the tirst of these, as the 
tille denotes, is to ridicule Mr. El- 
liston’s late altempt to “render Re- 
citative Opera popular in England,” 
nor is the barlesque without point; 
only, unfortunately, few of the Coburg 
Visitors have any ideaof what itailudes 
to. Dirce is played by H. Beverley. 
The piece called “ Napoleen Buona- 
paric” is an unmeaning Spectacle, 
got up in a burry, to introduce a 
splendid show of a Coronation-Pro- 


cession. The Queen was here on 
the 26th June. 


* Delpini, atthe Royalty Theatre, 1787. 


VAUXHALL. 


The season has hitherto been ex. 
tremely unsuccessful, and nothing bat 
an unvaried succession of fair evep, 
ings, can now rescue the concer 
from positive loss. The intensely cold 
weather which prevailed throughout 
the month of June, and during the 
early part of July, rendered an even. 
ing promenade athing not tobe thought 
of by those who disliked the idea of 
being killed by cramps and rheuma. 
tism; and consequently the proprietor 
found himself compelled to publish the 
following announcement:— 

Vauxhall Gardens, July 
consequence of the extraordinary 
state of the weather, the Gardens are 
closed until farther notice. 

No sooner had this advertisement 
been issued, than the Cloud-King 
relented, and warm weather made its 
appearance. The Gardens were there- 
fere re-opened; though, the evenings, 
as yet, have not been sufficiently sultry 
to induce the attendance of much 
company. A Masked Fete, in honour 
of the Coronation, was given on 
Monday, July the 23rd, but the night 
being showery, the waiters formed the 
principal portion of the Company. 
We have heard that the King wished 
the Gardens to be opened gratis to the 
public on the day of his Coronation, 
and that Mr. Barrett was offered to be 
paid a handsome sum for allowing it: 
but he declined it, being apprehensive 
that the trees might be damaged by the 
admission ef a disorderly mob. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


A new edition of Gambold’s “ Mat- 
tyrdom of Ignatius” is preparing for 
the press, by a Mr. Dunn, with a 
prefatory dissertation. Thisis a kind 
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of religious Tragedy, written in 1740, 
though not published before 1773. It 
was produced by Tate Wilkinson at 
York, in 178], but without any success. 
The part of Sé. Ignatws was then 
played by Stephen Kemble. 


ACorrespendent (R.R.) observes— 
“Jn your review of ‘ Damon and 
Pythias,’ you have neglected to point 
out a palpable absurdity. In the 
concluding scene, Damon enters to 
save his friend, half dead with fatigue, 
arising from the superhuman exertion 
he has employed to arrive in time to 
stay the execution ; yel, two minutes 
after, his wife and child, whom he left 
at his country-house, walk in as coolly 
as ifthey had only come from the next 
street. —Qu: How did they travel 
The incident is wisely omitted in the 
representation,” 


“A tragical event occurred recently 
at the Milan Theatre, during the re- 
presentation of Alfiere’s ‘ Antigone.’ 
‘Towards the end of the piece, the 
actor Lombarde, who sustained the 
part of Edinon, having immolated his 
father, was about to turn the parri- 
cidal sword against himself, and to 
commitsuicide theatrically; but, either 
from agitation, or from his tunic being 
awkwardly placed, he plunged the 
Weapon in reality into his bosom. He 
fell, bathed in blood, and senseless. 
Acry of horror was uttered by the 
audience. - The greatest care has 
been taken of him; and it is expected 
he may still be preserved.”— Puris 
Paper, July 15. 

‘Miss Wilson is about to proceed 
to Italy."—New Times. 


. “Mr. Betty. We feel deep regret 
in stating that this gentleman, who 
was formerly so celebrated in the the- 
atrical world, attempted to destroy 
himself, a day or two ago, under the 
influence of a phrensied fever. The 
wound in his throat, it is hoped, is 
not mortal; but, he is still under 
strong coercion,”—Sun, July 21. 
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“Nell Gwynne’s house in St.James’s 
Square, has lately been modernized, 
a balcony added to the front of the 
withdrawing room, and a_ portico 
erected.”— Herald, June 30. 


“ The dresses worn by the Six 
Trumpeters in the Coronation Pro- 
cession at Covent-Garden, are the 
identical ones used at the Coronation 
of the late King, and cost £90 each.” 
—Ib. 


“The sums paid by His Majesty 
for the free-admission of the Public 
into Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden 
Theatres, on the day of the Corona- 
tion, was £750 cach. To the Hay- 
market and English Opera House, 
£350 each; and, to Sadler’s Wells, 

200.—Daily Papers.” 


Catalani arrived in London on 
Sunday, the 8th of July, with the 
idea of being engaged to sing at the 
Coronation, but was disappointed by 
the resolution of His Majesty that 
no foreign performers should be em- 
ployed on that occasion. She was 
at Torri’s Concert, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, with her husband, on 
the evening of Monday the 9th, and 
attracted much attention. She is 
grown somewhat lusticr, and looks 
remarkably well. 


A younger sister of Madame Vestris 
is in training for the Stage. 


Receipts of the different Theatres 
in Paris, in the month of June, 1821: 


Franes.Cents. 
Premier T. Francois......... 95,866 40 


Opera Comique 49,033 05 
Second ‘i’. Francois ......... 25,165 25 
Theatre Royal Italien ...... 31,505 25 
Vaudeville 
Gymnase Dramatique ...... 57,141 30 
Gaiete 
Ambigu-Comique ............ 22,202 00 
Port St. Martin 33,911 75 
Panorama Dramatique ... 19,407 50 

“A Trpsy Critic. (From the 


“ Morning Herald” of Mouday, July 
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9th.)—-About eleven o’clock on Sa- 
turday night, a gentleman was brought 
to Bow Street, in the custody of 
Bond, an officer employed about 
Drury Lane Theatre. He was at- 
tended by a whole host of his advo- 
cates and opponents; and among the 
latter were Mr. Elliston, Mr. T. Welsh 
(the composer,) Mr. Russell, and 
several other persons connected with 
the Theatre. 

“It appeared that the tipsy gen- 
tleman had taken his seat in the 
Second Circle of Boxes, for the ex- 
press purpose of criticising Miss 
Wilson; and had, several times in the 
course of the evening, annoyed the 
audience by his clamorous oppo- 
sition. At length, in the last act of 
the Opera, (Love in a Village,) 
just as Miss W. had finished a difli- 
cult passage in a bravura, and whilst 
the audience were waiting in breath- 
Jess suspense for the remainder of the 
air, he suddenly started from his seat, 
and exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, 
hear no more!’ The 
pit now rose simultaneously ; and 
there was a general call for the Police, 
and acry of ‘Turn him out! from 
every part of the house. Bond was, 
in consequence, ordered to take him 
into custody; and this he accom- 
plished, though with some difficulty, 
for the gentleman made an uproar- 


jous resistance. 


“Mr. Welsh complained seriously 
to the magistrate of the defendant’s 
conduct. Miss Wilson, he said, was 
repeatedly put out in her songs by 
the very pointed and peculiar manner 
in which he attacked her; and she 
was so affected by it, that she went 
through her part in a state of the 
most distressing agitation. In con- 
clusion, he observed that he could 
not but consider it as a malignant 
attempt to injure that young lady. 

“The Magistrate was going to 
make some remark, but the gentleman 
(if so he might be called) interrupted 


him with violent vociferations—‘} 
deny the malignancy! Mark me 
Gentlemen, no malignancy ! Pun, 
disinterested criticism, by G—»! 
Perhaps wine might create an omer 
in judgment; but no malignity, s 
help me, This was con- 
tinued nearly five minutes, accom 
nied by the most eccentric gesticula. 
tions. 

“At length he paused, apparently 
for lack of breath ; and Mr. Elliston 
took that opportunity of observing 
that the theatres were very much 
annoyed by idle voung men, most of 
whom, he believed, obtained gra. 
tuitous admission ; and who, in the 
height of their vanity, took upon 
themselves the office of public critics, 
to the very great annoyance of the 
public, and the injury of theatrical 
property generally.* 

“The worthy Magistrate said, 
there was something excessively cruel 
and unmanly in crushing the rising 
hopes of a person just merging into 
public life, especially when that per- 
son happened to be a female; and he 


_ was astonished that any one wearing 


the exterior of a gentleman, should so 
far forget himself, as to impose his 
solitary opposition on a whole audi- 
ence, for the paltry purpose of dis 
tressing a young woman. 

“Here the defendant again raised 
his voice in loud protestations against 
malignancy ; and insinuated that nine 
times out of ten these kind of criti- 
cisms originated in mere sport. 

“The Magistrate, in continuation, 
remarked, that though it might be 
sport to the defendant and his friends, 
it was death to others; and, asit 
was proved that on this occasion the 
performance was interrupted, and the 


* N. B.—We beg to say that this 
observation does not apply to T 
Kenrick, who is a fine s ecimen © 
antiquity, in a high state o preservt 
tion; and always pays for 
Mission. 
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audience disturbed, he should call 
upon the defendant to find bail, in 
order that, if the Proprietors thought 
proper to prosecute at the Sessions, 
he might be forthcoming. 

“A Jong desultory conversation 
now ensued, in the course of which 
Mr. Elliston observed, if the Gen- 
tleman had given his address when 
asked for it at the ‘Theatre, he would 
not have been placed in this unplea- 
sant predicament. ‘Address!’ in- 
terrupted the other, ‘Ill soon give 
you my address, if you'll give me 
some paper.’ 

“He then scrawled in two-inch 
characters on a sheet of foolscap— 
‘Mr. Taylor, Tavistock-square, Co- 
vent Garden ;’? and Mr. Elliston, 
taking it up, said, ‘Now, Sir, you 
have done that at last, which you 
ought to have done at first; and 
this is the use I make of it’ He 
then tore it in pieces, without reading 
it; and, telling the Magistrate he 
did not wish to prosecute the matter 
further, the parties left the oflice, the 
tipsy critic still vociferating ‘No 
malignancy; whatever you say, no 
malignancy 


Tue PateNTEES v THE MINoRS.— 
Court of King’s Bench, June 27.—Mr. 
Scarlett this day appeared in support 
of the conviction obtained at Union 
Hall, in the case Rex v Guossop, for 
performing “Richard the Third” at 


the Coburg Theatre. (Vide Vol. 4, 


p- 140.) On the application of the 
Defendant, a writ of Certiorari was 
granted last Term, for removing the 
Record of proceedings into this Court, 
with a view of having the conviction 
quashed ; but, Mr. Scarlett now pray- 
ed that the decision of the Magistrates 
might be confirmed.—Mr. Marryat, 
for the Defendant, submitted, upon 
three grounds, that his client had 
been illegally convicted:—I\st, that 


there was no sufficient proof of the 
identity of Mr. Glossop; 2nd, that 
the witnesses had nat been duly sworn; 
and, 3rd, that there had been an ir- 
regularity in the adjudgment of the 
penalty. With respect to the first 
ground, the identity of the defendant, 
the case stood thus:—Junius Brutus 
Booth had swora that he krew Mr. 
Glossop; but, he had given no Chris- 
tian name to the party whom he knew: 
he had not said that he knew Mr. 
Joseph Glossop; and, there was no 
proof that the Mr. Glossop known to 
Junius Brutus Booth, was the Joseph 
Glossop now before their lordsbips.— 
The Lord Chief Justice thought that 
no reasonable man could have any 
doubt upon the point.—Mr. Marryat, 
in that case, would gofarther. It was 
not, he should contend, sufficiently 
made out, that the performance com- 
plained of, had been under the diree- 
tion of.Mr. Glossop. Junius Brutus 
Booth had spoken to an engagement 
made by him with Mr. Glossop; and 
had sworn that he (Junius) had twice 
rehearsed the character of Richard the 
Third in the Coburg Theatre, Mr. 
Glossop being present. But, if Mr. 
Booth, on the one band, had sworn 
this, he had, on the other hand, sworn 
that, during the specified rehearsals, 
a gentleman named T. P. Cooke, had 
officiated upon the stage; and, upon 
such testimony, Mr. Giossop’s descrip- 
tion could not, he conceived, be taken 
to he made out.—The Court had no 
doubt as to the identity of the de- 
fendant.—Mr. Marryat proceeded to 
the undue swearing of the witnesses. 
The conviction was stated to be upon 
the evidence of such and such persons, 
who “ came before us, and, after being 
duly sworn, deposed, &c.” Those 
persons, for aught that appeared upon 
the conviction, might have beensworn 
any where, or at anytime ; they might 
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have been sworn in the Court of King’s 
Beoch, or before a Master in Chan- 
cery.——The Lord Citef Justice.— 
“The word, of the conviction are— 
feame belore us; aod, aller being 
duly sworn, deposed, vc.’ ‘Phat ap- 
pears to be suilei nt.’—Mr. Marryal’s 
last point was theirregularadjudgment 
ofthe penalty. Faking the offence to 
be proved, the act of parliament di- 
rected that the penalty should go, one 
half to the informer, and the other 
halfto the poor of the parish. Now, 
the Coburg Theatre stood in the parish 
of St. Mary, Lambeih; but the half 
penally was adjudged simply to the 
poor “of the parish of Lambeth?’— 
The Court, 
only one parish in Lambeth, over- 
ruled the objection.—Mr. Casberd and 
Mr. Adolphus followed Mr. Marryat.— 
Mr. Scarlett, for the prosecution, was 
about to reply, when the Court inti- 
mated that farther observation was not 
necessary, as the cenviction must be 
conlirmed. 


findiag that there was 


Westminster Sessions, July 13th.— 
The hearing of the cause, Eviiston 
Ropwe and for an 
assault, (Vide p. 225,) was appointed 
for this day. Mr. Alley, however, on 
its being called, informed the Court, 
that the Defendants, sensible that they 
had acted in a manner which they 
could not justify, had consented to 
plead Guilty. Mr. Adolphus, on the 
part of the plaintiff, said that Mr. 
Elliston had not instituted the prose- 

-cution from any vindictive feeling, 
but merely in performance of his duty 
to society. It was impossible that the 
transaction, which had been made 
known to the whole nation, by means 
of the newspapers, should be hushed 
up; and the Defendants, after the 
wrong of which they acknowledged 


themselves guilty, had been very for- 
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lunate in having the advice of so'dis- 
creet and sensible a Solicitor as Mr. 
Alley. Mr. Elliston, whose education 
and sentiments were those of a gentle. 
man, did pot require the vulgar con. 
cession: of a newspaper apology: the 
acknowledgment of their error by the 
Defendants, in pleading guilty, quite 
satistied him; but, as this was ax 
affair particularly interesting to the 
theatrical world, in which Mr. Elliston 
occupied a very distinguished station, 
it was thought right that the De- 
fenaants should be required to pay 
£20 to each of the Theatrical Funds, 
This arrangement was acceded to by 
Mr. Elliston the more readily, as he 
believed that the defendant Rodwell 
had already suflered severely from the 
chastisement he received at his hands. 
The Defendants were accordingly 
discharged, upon paying the required 
forfeit, and a fine ofis. each. | 

The above report of the case, was 
accompanied in the newspapers by 
the subjoined letter from the valiant 
but unwary Rodwell :— 


To the Editor. 
Adelphi Theatre, July 13th, 1821. 


Sir—Lest you should receive any 
mis-statement of the affair between 
Mr. Elliston, O'Cahaghan, and 
me, at the Westminster Sessions this 
day, Lbeg to state to you, that, by the 
advice of Mr. Alley and our friends, 
we consented to apologize to the Court, 
(through Mr. Alley) having violated 
the laws of the country; and, to sub- 
scribe £29, each, to the Theatrical 
Funds of Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden, which was accepted. The 
money was instantly paid, and the 
affair terminated. 

lam, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
T. J. RopweELt. 


Kran. This performer has fi- 


nished his career in America some- 
what abruptly and ungraciously ; aud 
his attempts at palliating the insolent 
folly of his conduet,. have merely 
served to render it still more ob- 
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noxious. We subjoin copies of all 
the Paragraphs, Letters, &c. on the 
subject, which have appeared in the 
American papers, interspersed with a 
few comments of ovr own; though 
the documents are of themselves quite 
sufficient to shew the childish petu- 
lance and overweening vanily of his 
nature : 

It appears that he terminated an 
engagement at Philadelphia early in 
May ; aud alter treating the audience 
with a silly farewell address, he pro- 
ceeded to Boston. — this place, 
however, he failed to attract as on 
his previous visit; either from the 
admiration of the Bestonians having 
cooled; or, fram some local cause, 
with which we are unacquainted ; 
and accordingly he abruptly quitied 
the Theatre onc evening in chagrin, 
and left the manager to settle matters 
with the audience in the best way he 
could. [fe set off, the next day, for 
New York, and arrived there on 
the 28th of May, with the intention 
of continuing his performances in 
America; but, finding that his con- 
duct had excited against him a pre- 
judice too strong to be resisted, he 
resolved to depart at once. He sailed 
on the Sth June, in the Martha, Capt. 
Sketchiey, and landed at Liverpool 
the third week in July, having been 
absent from England exactly nine 
months.—The tenor of his farewell 
speech at Baltimore, was given as 
under in the “ Baltimore Morning 
Chronicle 

“We have been favoured with the 
following communication, embracivg 
the substance of Mr. Kean’s Fare- 
well Address to his Baltimore audi- 
ence, taken by a visitor from memory: 

“ By particular request, Mr. Kean 
personaled the wily, treacherous, and 
daring Richard, on Tuesday last. It 
passed off with increased thunders of 
applause. The interregnum of his- 
trionic sovereignty was filled with 
cries of “Kean! Kean" 
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and a continued knocking, stamping, 
and hallooing, from all quarters. 
Indeed, the call was so unequivocal, 
that our hero of the buskin appeared, 
and addressed them, 

* Afler acknowledging the flattering 
apprebation he had received since he 
landed among us, he in turn flattered 
us, by assuring us, in very pretty 
terms, of the admiration he enter- 
tained for our heroes, philosophers, 
and stalesmeu; for our constitution 
and form of government, that had 
its parallel only in ancient Rome ; 
and for the hospitality of our family 
circles, where a social welcome ever 
dwelt. Such sentiments would ae- 
company him to that country, in 
Which his interests and affections 
were concentraled —He felt no com- 
mon Zeal for the professiou of which 
he was a member, and could heartily 
wish its prosperity in every country ; 
but, he regretted to say, that the 
histrionic art, with us, was but in ils 
infancy. He trusted, liowever, that 
we should yet rise to eminence in the 
Drama, as we had done in the field 
and cabinet; and the Stage be justly 
fostered by a warm and enlivening 
patronage. The candidates of the 
Tragic Muse should look only to 
the country in which a Shakspeare 
lived and wrote, for those brilliant 
stars that give a lustre even to his 
name. We had yet seen but one 
individual, whose acquaintance with 
the conceptions of Shakspeare had 
‘been justly and masterly expressed. 
That one was Cooke, a fit model ior 
our imitation ; and it was from that 
great man that he was induced to 
visit our hospitable shores. But, he 
felt proudly gratified at the election 
he had made, as it bad presented to 
him scenes as novel as endearing, 
and he should leave them with regret. 
In another clime, he would not fail to 
say how great was our disposition to 
encourage prominent histrionic me- 
rit; and he felt satisfied that our 
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taste would hereafter be more fre- | 


quently gratified,—perhaps by a 
Charles Kemble, a Macready, an 
ONeill, and others. He concluded 
by observing, that before his depar- 
ture for Europe, he flattered himself 
with the pleasure of again appearing 
on our boards. 

{His reception and behaviour at 
Boston have already been described. 
The English public received the first 
intimation of the affair from the an- 
nexed paragraphs, which were copied 
from the American journals into the 
London newspapers: ] 


(From the “ Boston Patriot,” 
May 26th.) 


“Tne Tueatre.—A few minutes 
before eight o’clock last evening, Mr. 
Duff appeared on the stage, and an- 
nounced to the audience, that Mr. 
Kean had refused to take the part 
cast him, (Richard III.) without as- 
signing any reason for so doing, and 
that he was then preparing to leave 
town. On the rising of the curtain, 
there being some slight disturbance, 
anda call for the Manager, Mr. Duaff 
again appeared, and stated, that Mr. 
Kean had been, during the day, re- 
peatedly importuned by the Manager 
and his friends, to appear in the part, 
but that he absolutely declined. Mr. 
). on being questioned, said he be- 
lieved the reason of Mr. K’s. conduct 
was want of patronage.” 


(From the “ Boston Centinel,” 
Muy 26th.) 

“ Gratirupe !—After a very re- 
spectable audience, and more nu- 
merous than some of those which the 
truly great Cooke played before, had 
assembled at the Theatre to see 
‘Richard the Third,’ Mr. Kean took 
it into his head that the audience was 
vuworthy of his merit, and bolted 
irom the Theatre ; announcing to 
the Manager that he should play no 
more, and that he was preparing to 
leave town. The audience received 


this specimen of rude superciliousness 
with marked contempt, and map 
called out for the substitution of the 
eccentric Kemble (who was in the 
pit) for the fugitive Kean. The play 
proceeded without interruption, Mr. 


Brown amply supplying the place of 
the runaway.” 


(From the ‘‘ New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser,” May 28th.) 


EXIT IN A RAGE. 


“We have received this morning the 
following letter from a gentleman in 
Boston. It seems, Mr. Kean has taken 
his departure from that place, in quite 
a different tempcr from what he did a 
few weeks since, when he pronounced 
it the ‘literary emporium of the 
western world.” What occasioned 
this unexpected ‘ blow-up’ we have 
yet to learn. In his farewell address 
to the people of Baltimore, a short 
time since, Mr. Kean very modestly 
told the audience, in substance, that 
since the days of Cooke, we poor 
American backwoodsmen, have never 
had among us (himself excepted, of 
course,) any one capable of exhibi- 
ting the beauties of Shakspeare. We 
cannot, therefore, but sympathise with 
the Bostonians, for the loss they have 
experienced on this occasion. Not 
being able to discover the beauties of 
the immortal bard of Avon, without 
looking through Mr. Kean’s specta- 
cles, or to relish Anis excellences, 
without Mr. Kean’s dressing, they 
may now pack off their volumes of 
Shakspeare to the auction-room. The 
loss will no doubt be Kean-ly felt -— 


‘Mr. Kean, the great tragedian, Was 
to have personated the character . 
Richard the Third, last evening, 3 
the Federal-Street Theatre. Att 
very respectable, though no ‘ 
had assembled. After 


waiting till nearly eight o’clock, con- 

siderable uneasiness was displayed by 

anager were heard from s | 

of the house. Mr, Duff immediately 
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e forward, and stated, that ‘it 
joey with extreme regret he was obli- 
ged to say, that Mr. Kean had posi- 
tively refused to appear again on the 
Boston boards!’ ‘This information 
was, certainly, very disagreeable; and 
an awful silence pervaded the house 
for the space of two minutes. Mr. 
Du requested the indulgence of 
the audience, and the play was ac- 
cordingly permitted to proceed, Mr. 
Brown performing the part of Richard. 
Mr. Kean has been treated, in Boston, 
as wellas he could reasonably expect 
to have been treated; and if he had 
checked his passion ‘one little week’? 
longer, he would not only have ful- 
filled his private contract, and made 
one or two thousand dollars, but re- 
tired from our stage beloved and 
respected. But now he is universally 
despised. He left town this forenoon, 
privately, for New York, as we sup- 
pose, Where we hope he will receive 
such treatment as his imprudence en- 
titles him to.’ ” 

[Notwithstanding the strong case 
apparently made out against Kean, 
all reasonable men determined to 
suspend their judgment, and not to 
suffer their minds to be prejudiced to 
his disadvantage. It was earnestly 
hoped and believed by bis friends and 
admirers here, that he would be able 
to exculpate himself from the charge 
of having acted insolently and dis- 
honourably ; but, how were their 
sanguine expectations disappointed, 
when they perused the following 
letter, addressed by Kean to the Edi- 
tor of the “ New York National 
Advocate.” A more contemptible coim- 
position never appeared in print : |-— 

“ Str,—As I have yet some months 
to remain in this country, it is my 
earnest wish to preserve the good 
opinion of those friends who have so 
generously and nobly manifested their 
approbation of my character and 
talents. As the servant of the public, 
{am aware that I am amenable to 
public opinion and censure ; and, if 
the public voice declare that I have 
been in error, I am ready to apologize 
with all due submission. But, Sir, 
is it not very extraordinary, that the 


ollence with which I am charged took 
Vol. 


place at Boston, with the concurrence 
of the Managers ; with the appro- 
bation of friends, with whom I after- 
wards spent the evening, gentlemen 
of fortune and literary acquirements; 
and that I should not hear any dis- 
satisfaction expressed until I arrived 
in this city? I passed the following 
morning at Boston tranquilly ; and 
on my arrival in New York, murmurs 
of disapprobation were heard, which 
appeared to me like an overwhelming 
avalanche at the termination of a 
brilliant harvest. 

“ At an immoderate expence, and 
with all that additional cost which 
falls to the lot of a stranger, I repair- 
ed tu Boston to fulfil my engage- 
ments. Had I been acquainted with 
the customs of the couatry, I should 
have made dificrent arrangements ; 
but, my advisers never intimated to 
me that theatres were only visited in 
certain months of the year; that, 
when curiosity had subsided, dramatic 
talent was not in estimation. I never 
could or would believe, that the arts in 
this country were only encouraged 
periodically ; or, that there could be 
any scason in which Shakspeare was 
diminished in value; but, as I am 
now initiated in these mysteries, I 
shall hereafter profit by my experi- 
ence. 

“Sir, I live by my professional 
exertions. Innumerable family claims 
are satisfied by each month’s dis- 


 barsements: I cannot afford to give 


those talents away. I had performed 
two of my principal characters, with- 
out hopes of remuneration in that 
town, where my efforts had, two 
months before, contributed largely to 
augment the public charities. I re- 
peat, { had acted two characters to 
the very extent of my abilities, with- 
out profit. On looking through the 
curtain, at seven o'clock, on the night 
I was to represent Richard the Third, 
(that character which has been the 
foundation of my fame and fortune,) 
M ™ 
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I counted twenty persons in front -of 
the theatre. I then decided, hastily 
if you please, that it was better to 
husband my resources for « more 
favourable season ; and, in this deci- 
sion, no disrespect was contemplated to 
the audience, slender as it was. ‘The 
managers apparently concurred with 
me, deplored the unfortunate state of 
the times, and we parted in periect 
harmony and confidence. 

“Tt was my intention to leave 
America on the close of my southern 
engagements. I now think it my 
dluty to return again to Boston, and, 
in person, vindicate my cause, at the 
season when those who most patronise 
the theatre are assembled. The pub- 
lic have treated me with the greatest 
Jiberality, and 1 shall ever acknow- 
ledge its favours with pride and grati- 
At the Jatest hour I shall 
remember those friends by whom I 
have. been encircled, and whose amity 
and .confidence I am convinced I 
have not forfeited. But, I may be 
permitted to say, tbat the present 
hostility is net the voice of the 
public; itis that spirit of detraction 
ever attendant on little minds—a 
spirit which watches for its prey, and 
Seizes upon transient and accidental 
eccurrences to defame and destroy. 
That respectable presses in this coun- 
try should have been influenced by 
such feelings, is to me extraordinary: 
“There is something in it more than 


natural, if philosophy could tind it 
out. 


T understand, some gentlemen 
have asserted, that L have acted to 
equally bad houses in England. I 
dament that they are driven to such 
exiremities; or, rather, that they 
should compei me to declare that their 
assertions are untrue. The present 
existence of the first theatre in Europe 
2s founded on the abilities which they 
affect to despise. The provincial ma- 
magers of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, have thankfully rewardeg my 

efferts by su:ns equal to what I receive 

from my friend, Mr. Price, the Worthy 

and efficient manager of the theatre in 

this city. For the first three years of 
a career unprecedented in dramatic 

annals, I was in receipt of double that 
sum in every theatre in which | acted ; 

and, even allowing a trifling diminutiog 
in the space of seven years, what am] 
to think ofa city in which [have beeg 
received with equal enthusiasm, and 
witness a total desertion in the space 
of three months? But, the public say 
I was too precipitate,—that I should 
have performed that evening, and then 
closed my engagement. Granted. Our 
feelings frequently mar our better 
judgments, and from trifling causes 
lead to results which we subsequently 
regret. The error was venial, for 
who is exempt from error? But, all 
unprejudiced people will, I trust, take 
into consideration the unprofitable 
labour of acting Richard the Third 
to a solitary few, who subsequently 
acknowledged themselves perfectly 
contented with the gentleman who 
represented the character. 

‘¢ Y am now convinced that the fine 
weather was my chief enemy, and shall 
again resume my station ia the Boston 
Theatre before I return to England. 

“ T beg leave, Sir, to submit this 
‘round unvarnisbed tale’ to the con- 
sideration and decision of the public; 
and Ihave too exalted an opinion of 
their justice and liberality, not to an- 
ticipate a verdict in my favour. 

EDMUND KEAN.” 


{“ what a wasp-stung and im- 
patient fool isthis?” We bave heard 
of vain and silly men, and we bave 
had the fortune to encounter some 
very promising members of the Bow 
bastes Furioso family; but, — 
thing we have seen or read of in this 
way, is eclipsed by the glorious COD 
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ceit of Mr. Kean. How strange a 
thing it is that these gentry, whom 
we are half-inclined to look upon as 
something more than human while we 
merely know them as actors, will be 
so weak as to dissipate the illusion 
completely, by taking pens into their 
hands, and exposing their stupidity 
tothe whole world! Your father 
(says Helen Macgregor to her sons) 
is wise only when the bonnet’s on his 
head, and the sword is in his hand, 
Me never exchanges the tartan for 
the broadcloth, but he runs himseif 
into the miserable intrigues of the 
Lowlanders, and becomes their agent, 
their tool, their slave.” So it is with 
Kean. He is great only while he is 
acting; the moment he begins to 
write, he becomes ridiculous ; as has 
been often shewn, but never so 
glaringly as in this last gross in- 
stance. 

Several passages of the above 
letter, prove that when he wrote it, 
he intended to remain in America 
some time longer ; and the ‘ollowing 
paragraph from the “ New-York 
Evening Post? of the 30th. May, 
shews that his protracted stay was 
generally expected : } 

‘Mr. Kean, having completed his 
engagements with our Southern The- 
atres for the present season, arrived 
in this city yesterday, whenee he in- 
mediately departs for Boston, where 
he will again perform his principal 
characters, before the Theatre in tliat 
place closes. Mr. Kean, in his ex- 
cursion tothe south, bas been received 
with every attention due to his great 
professional talents and private worth. 
There is, however, some diversity in 
the theatrical taste of our different 
cities. His most successful exbibi- 
tions of the histrionie art in New 
York, have been supposed to be Lear, 
Othello, and Richard Phi- 
ladelphia, Richard and Shylock claimed 
the greatest admiration. In Balti- 
more we find that the preference, 
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upon the whole, was yielded to Richard, 
Othello, and Sir Giles Overreach. In 
Boston, where Mr. Kean has far sur- 
passed im popularity his illustrious 
predecessor, Cooke, his Hamlet, take 
it for all in all, was the most decided 
favourite—We are happy to learn 
from the best sources, that Mr. Kean 
has determined to continue at least a 
part of the eusuing season in this 
country, and has written letters to 
that effect to his friends in Europe. 
Gur Baltimore Papers of this morning, 
mention particularly the termination 
of Mr. Kean’s theatrical engagement 
there for the season. —_ It appears he 
had been requested, after having com- 
pleted bis number of nights, to favour 
them once more with Richard II. to 
which solicitation he yielded.” 


{in the following extract of a Let- 
ter from Kean toa friend ia England, 
Which appeared in a London news- 
paper, he is still more explicit as to his 
determination to prolong hisstay. The 
mawkish specimens of sentiment and 
fine-writing contained in it, are scarce- 
lv less nauseous to our taste than 
the vulgar conceit of the epistle 
previously inserted :]— 


New York, May 20th, 1821. 

“ My brilliant carcer in this coun- 
try induces me to yield to the impor- 
tunities of the public, and stay with 
with theny another twelvemonth. In 
doing this, my friends in England 
wil; E hope, conceive I make no 

slight sacrifice of feeling; for, what 

ever may be my gratilude and admi 
ration of a land that has so liberally 
adopted me, there is a certain charm 
about the character of an Englishman, 
that I would not ferego for all the 
wealth of gold mines: There ismuch 
for the impartial observer to admire 
in America: for the philosopher an 
ample field of research, for the artist 
the most desirable encouragement and 
protection. With such conspicuous 
beauties in the picture as these, the 
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liberal connoiseur must overlook the 
ruggedness and shading ofadolescence. 
Myprofessional engagements terminate 
for the summer, at Boston, on the Ist 
of June. I shall then seek the grand 
points of observation—the Falls of 
Niagara, the Lakes, the Canadas, and, 
what my romantic fancy paints still 
more interesting, the Tudians. Ifyou 
will allow me, I will write a full account 
of the tour. I promise myself a great 
deal of pleasure and improvement 
from it; and I need not say, L hope, 
what pleasure I shall have in com- 
municating to you anything that will 
be of the Icast interest. If you will 
do me the favour of acknowledging 
the receipt of this, it will find me at 
New York, previous to my departure. 
I am quite rejoiced at the flourishing 


condition of Drury-Lane, not only as - 


it is connected with my feelings and 
ambition, but from the regard I en- 
tertain for Mr. Elliston, to whom I 
conceive myself under the most essen- 
tial obligations. I hope that my 
return to Drury-Lane will be a cir- 
cumstance as profitable to him as 
gratifying to myself, as I still am vain 
enough to think my countrymen will 
be glad to see me.” 


[The popular disgust against his 
conduct, however, induced him to 
alter his plans ; a disgust which was 
heightened by the appearance of the 


following Statement fromthe Managers 
of the Boston Theatre: 


To the Public. 


The Managers of the Boston Theatre 
having suffered, not only severe mor- 
tification, from the disappointment 
experienced by the public, buta heavy 
pecuniary loss, from Mr. Kean’s non- 
fulfilment of his engagement with them, 
indulged the hope that they should 
not, in addition, be accused of ** con- 
curring in any offence to the public.” 
Mr. Kean’s Staiement, however, re- 
published in the Boston papers of this 
day, has reduced them to the un- 
pleasant alternative of either, b 
Silence, admitting the truth of that 
Statement, or of publicly disavowing 
it. ‘They therefore respectfully state, 


that Mr. Kean’s refusal to 
part of Richard III, 
without their concu ny 


rrence, but 
from them all the opposition in theit 
power, which they thought decorous 


and gentlemanly. This coy 
dictated by a sense of duty 
owed to the patrons of the 
and when they add that Mr. 
not to receive any specific sum for his 
services, but was to share tie receipts 
of the eight nights, if they exceeded, 
certain agreed sum, and to have the 
ninth night clear, for his benefit, it 
will appear evident that interest, as 


well as duty, would prevent them from 
concurring.” 


_ TheManagers submit thisStatement, 
in duty to the public and themselves,— 
not from any hostility to Mr. Kean, 


Boston Theatre, John Duff. 
June 4, 1821. J. A. Dickson. 


[Kean now found that a speedy re. 
treat was the soundest policy; and 
having penned the following letter to 
the Editor of the ** New York National 
Advocate,’ which may be looked upon 
as his Farewell to the Yankee nation, 
he took his departure at- once for 
England ° 


To the Editor. 


S1r.—As I find it impossible for in- 
dividual efforts to stem the torrent of 
opposition with which I have to con- 
tend; and, as I likewise consider it 
inconsistent with my feelings and 
character to make additional apologies, 
I have resolved to return to my na- 
tive country: and beg leave to offer 
to the public my thanks for that por- 
tion of favour bestowed upon me, and 
respectfully bid them farewell. 


“ Had I been aware of the enormity 
of the offence which has excited s0 
much indignation, I certainly should 
not have permitted my feelings ' 
interfere with my interest. 

“The ‘very head and front of ay 
offending’? amounts to this : an actor, 
honoured, patronized by bis native 
country, and enjoying a high rank iD 
the drama, withheld bis services, 
under the impression that they on 
not duly appreciated ; and, s0 muc 
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do I fear the frailty of my nature, 
that it is not improbable, under the 
same circumstances, I might be tempt- 
ed to act in the same manuer. I 
therefore think it proper to leave the 
Theatre open to such compeers, 
whose interest it may be to study the 
customs; and rot oflend them by my 
presence any longer. 

“ Before I left England, I was ap- 
prised how powerful an agent the 
press was in a iree country; and, I 
was admonished to be patient under 
the lashes that awaited me; and, ata 
great sacrifice of feeling, i have sub- 
mitted to their unparalleled severity 
and injustice. TT was too proud to 
complain, and suffered in sience; 
but, [ have no hesitation iv saying, 
that the conduct pursued, was that 
which every man of reputation [would 
have] pursued, under the same cir- 
cumstances, in the country where 
Shakspeare was born, and Garrick 
has acted. 

“ Again I disclaim any intention of 
Offending ; and, although every na- 
tural tie, as well as the public love, 
await me on my [own] shores, it is 
with reluctance and regret I leave my 
friends in America. 


June 7th. EDMUND KEAN.” 


[We subjoin two or three more 
paragraphs from the American papers, 
relating to our hero’s adventures in 
that country: ] 


(From the “ Philadelphia Gazette.) 


“ The singular denouement of this 
distinguished actor at Boston, is a 
matter both ofastonishment and regret; 
and can be accounted for in no possible 
way, butby attributing it to a strange 
mental disorder. Aftera reception so 
excessively flattering, so rude a return 
for kindness and patronage is unpar- 
donable; and, we shrewdly conclude 
that Mr. Kean has committed theatrical 


suicide: at least, he has murdered 
himself in America.” 


(Fromithe York National 
Advocate.’’) 


On his arrival at this place, from 
Boston, on the 29th of May, Mr. Kean 
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discovered that his portmantean, con- 
taining all his papers, and a con- 
Siderable sum of money, had been 
Stolen; and its place supplied by an- 
other, closely resembling it externally, 
but filled with stones, an old pair of 
breeches, and a vest. Amongst the 
property lost, were several forms of 
engagements with American managers; 
numerous letters; two notes of loe 
dotlars each ; and a quantity of specie 
in Engtish gold. 


(From the ‘ New York National 
Advocate.’’) 


MoNcMENY TO Late Me, 
Cooke.—We are informed that Mr. 
Kean, previous to his departure from 
this country, put into effect an inten- 
tion formed when he first arrived 
amongst us, and haserected asplendiad 
monument, in St. Pavl’s Church in this 


cily, to tie memory of the celebrated 
Cooke.” 


The moment the Great Lessee re- 
ceived inteilicence of Kean’s arrival 
in Sugiand, be caused pesting-bills 
to Lue following eflect to be distributed ; 
though we have good reason to believe 
that he had uo authority from Kean 
for announcing that he would play on 
the evening mentioned :— 


“ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
Saturday, July 21, 1821. 


Mr. Kean’s ARRIVAL. 


‘The Public ismost respectfully in- 
formed, that, in consequence of a 
Letter received this morning from Mr, 
Kean, Mr. Elliston has the gratifica- 
tion of announcing that this eminent 
actor will re-appear on Monday next, 
the 23rd. instant, in his favourite part 
of the Duke of Glo’ster.—Mr. nean 
will arrive in ‘fown on Monday; and 
will perform thus early, to afford the 
numerous Country Families now in 
London, an opportunity of witnessing 
his anxious and effective exertions. 
His’ performances will be timited to a 
very few nights, at the conclusion of 
which, ‘THe Coronatton’—(which 
is now postponed, in consequence of 
Mr. Kean’s prompt compliance with 
the Proprietor’s(‘) earnest request for 
his immediate return to this country, 
to fulfil previous arrangements, )—will 
be produced with the greatest splen- 
duur.” 


Our subscribers must pardon the 
minuteness of the above detail. We 
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wish to render our work useful as a 
book of reference for future readers, 
as well as interesting to those who now 
favour us with their support; and 
every particular relative to Kean will 
hereafter be perused with anxious 
curiosity. He is undoubtedly a great 
actor, though he has many weaknesses; 
and we shall be much better pleased to 
praise his efforts as a performer, than 
to censure the eccentricity of his be- 
haviour as aman. 


DEATHS. 


‘© We are sorry to learn, says the 
Advocate, that Mrs. Alsop, the cele- 
brated actress, died yesterday morn- 
ing. Her death is attributed to taking 
too much laudanum by mistake. She 
had been sick fur several days previous 


to this unfortunate occurrence.» 
(New York Paper ) 2 


[No date is assigned to this event: 
but, we presume it took place (if it has 
taken place at all) about the end of 
May, or beginning of June. We ho e, 
however, the announcement will prove 
to be incorrect.—Mrs, A. landed at 
New York in the Autumn of last year; 
and wasstyled inthe American papers, 
“The grand-daughter of the late King 
of Great Britain!” 

June 22nd, — At Bishopwearmouth, 
Durham, Mr. A. W. Sheridan, former. 
Jy an eminent comedian in several 
provincial companies. He suceeeded 
Munden at Newcastle-epon-Tyne, in 
which town his last performance took 
place on the 1ith of April, 1821, as Sir 
Archy Macsarcasm, for the benelit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. 


July \1¢h.—In the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, Mr. John Berry, formerly 
of the Edinburgh ‘Theatre.— (Vide 
p- 220 ) 


DOOD 


Articles. 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 


No. 3. Georce Gascoigne.—IL is, 
1 think, to be regretted, that no com- 
plete edition of this author’s works 
has hitherto been included amongst 
the numerous reprints which are con- 
tinually undertaken. true that 
the greater part of his poems are to 
be met with in the late cullection 
published by Mr. Chalmers ;_ but, in 
sO expensive a work, it is almost 
impossible they should ever become 
known to the general reader. My 
present business, however, is with the 
man, and not with his works; and I 
believe the following sketch of his life 
will be found to comprise all the 
scattered particulars relating to his 
history which can now be collected. 

George Gascoigne was the son of 
Sir G. Gascoigne; and was born, as 
I conjecture, about the year 1535. 
A later period than this has been 
mentioned by some of his biographers, 
but without much appearance of pro- 
bability ; nor is the assertion of Antony 
Wood, and others, that he was born 


in Essex, less liable to ebjection. 
Gascoigne himself, in the Dedication 
of one of his works, (‘The Hermit’s 
Tale,”) says, Such Italian as I have 
learned in London, and such Latin 
as E forgot at Cambridge, such French 
as I borrowed in Holland, and such 
English as I stoie in Westmoreland, 
even such, and no better, have I 
poured before you.”—This passage 
appears to me to afiord a conclusive 
proof that he was born, or at any 
rate educated, in Westmoreland; and 
therefore, until evidence to the con- 
trary be adduced, E shall consider the 
claim of that county, to the honour 
of having given him birth, to be 
clearly established.* After acquiring 
the rudiments of education under 4 
private tutor, he was placed by his 


* 'The writer of an article on Gas- 
coigne, in the ‘ Censura Literaria, 
says he searched for the Registers © 
Baptisms, &c. at Walthamstow 10 
16th century, but without success. °» 
also, have made a fruitless inquiry 
the same effect. 
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father at Cambridge. Wood, indeed, 
savs that “ he had his education in 
both the Universities ;” but, for this 
he appears to have had vo authority. 
It bas been seen that Gascoigne him- 
self, in the above extract from the 
Dedication to his “ Hermit’s Tale,” 
mentions Cambridge only; and, the 
subjoined passage from his “ Steel 
Glass,” tends to shew still more 
clearly that Wood’s account is erro- 
neous :— 


Pray for the nurses of our noble realm, 
1 mean the worthy Universilies: 
And Cantabridge shall have the dignt- 
Whereof J] was unworthy member onee. 
On leaving College, he became a 
member of the Suciety of Gray’s Inn, 
with the intention of studying the 
Law. Like many olbers, however, 
he appears to have fuund but few 
attractions in this occupation, and to 
have preferred passing his time in 
writing poems, and partaking of the 
pleasures of the town. We may fairly 
presume that his conduct at this period 
was of the most dissolute descrip- 
tion, since he afterwards frequently 
alluded to it in terms of the deepest 
regret; and, indeed, so obnoxions 
was his behaviour to his father, that he 
disinherited him. Being thus left desti- 
tule, he resolved to join the army of 
the Prince of Orange, then engaged 
against Spain; and, in March, 1572, 
embarking for the Netherlands, he 
arrived there in safety, after a perilous 
passage. Having obtained aCaptain’s 
Comuission in the Dutch army, he 
behaved with considerable bravery, 
and acquired great reputation ; but, 
being unfortunately captured by the 
Spaniards, he was kept for some months 
a prisoner; and at length returned 
to England, as poor as when he left 
it. So well satistied, however, does 
he appear to have been with a 
military life, that he assumed as a 
motto, the words Tam Marti Quam 
Mercvxio, which he ever after made 


~ 


use of for a signature to his poems.* 
It is asserted, that he now again 
became a member of Gray’s Inn; 
though this seems to be doubtful. A 
more probable surmise is, that he 
resolved to trust to the sale of his 
wrilings, fora subsistence. A collec- 
tion of his works having been pub- 
lished during his stay in Holland, 
including some licentious pieces, of 
which his riper judgment disapproved, 
he employed himself in preparing for 
the press a new and corrected edi- 
tion, which was published in 1575, 
and has a Dedication “ To all Young 
Gentlemen,” dated “ From my poore 
house at Walthamstow in the Forrest, 
the 2nd of February, 1575.” From 
Various expressions which occur in 
the Dedications to this Volume, it 
may be inferred that be was at this 
period Jabouring under embarrass- 
ments; and he more than once ex- 
presses his desire to be employed in 
some reputable manner: a wish which 
appears to have been in some degree 
gratified ; since, in July, 1575, he was 
engaged by Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
to assist in contriving the Pageantries 
displayed before Queen Elizabeth 
when she visited Kenilworth Castle 
in that year. The printed descrip- 
tion of those Entertainments, shews 
that he was a most active agent in 
the business ; not only composing the 
greater part of the speeches, but 
also delivering some of them himself, 
The profits, however, which he de- 
rived from bis exertions, were proba- 
bly but small, and ceased with the 
termination of the Queen’s visit. 
After this, he appears to have sufiered 
much from poverty, the neglect of his 


‘former friends, and the hostility of 


his rivals; and, sinking under the 


* The assumption of this motto has 
been censured, as savouring of vanity, 
bat without any appearance of justice. 
Gascoigne, doubtless, merely meant to 
express by it, that he was as much 
attached to the one profession as to the 
other. 
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aceumulated pressure of these evils, he 
died in 1577 at Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire,* leaving a widow and one son. 

These particulars have principally 
been gathered from a rare pamphlet, 
called “ A Remembravnee of the wel- 
imployed life and yodly end of GzronrGe 
GaskoiGNE Esquire. The Reporte 
of Gror. Wuetstone Gent.” This 
is a kind of retrospect of his life, in 
verse, by Gascoigne, by whom the 
major part, L apprehend, was written, 
while Whetstone was merely the 
editor. 

The following is alist of Gascoigne’s 
principal productions:— 

I. Jocasta.” Trag. ato. 1565.—IT. 
Supposes.” Com. 4lo. 1566.— IIT. 
The Glass of Government.” Trag. 
Com. 4to. 1575,—1V. © The Princely 
Pleasures at Kenilworth,’ 8vo. 1574, 
The ‘ Stee! Glass.” Satire. 
ato. [1576.] — VI. “ The Hermit's 
Tale at Woodstock,” 1575. — VIL. 
“A Delicate Diet for Datnty-mouthed 
Drunkards,” 8vo. 1576 —Viil. “The 
Drum of Doem’s-day.” 1576. 

There are three collections of his 
works. The first of these has no date, 
but was printed in 4to. 6. 1. about the 
the year 1572. As has already been 
observed, some of its contents ovca- 
sioned him much uneasiness, and it 
is probable that he endeavoured to 
destroy the impression, as far as lay 
in his power. It is a remarkably 
scarce book, only two perfect copies 
being known to exist. The second 
Collection is dated 1575, 4to. b. 1. 
and the third 1587, 4to. b.l. Of 
these, the last is the most complete. 

Besides the pieces enumerated 
above, Gascoigne was the author of 
many Poems, most of which have 
been printed by Mr. Chalmers, in his 
edition of the “ British Poets.” 

Aut. Wood mentions a Geo. Gas- 
coigne, who was a member of the 
Middle Temple, and died in 1616. 
This was doubtless our auther’s son, 


who appears tohave adopted his father’s 


_ * His name, however, does notoccur 
in the Register of Burials there. 


wotio, and to have “ tried his hand 
at poetry.” To a work entitled “The 
French Littleton, a most easy, perfect, 
and absolute way to learne the French 
Tongue, &e. set forth by Claudius 
Holyband, Gent. 1625,” are 
prefixed the fcllowing lines :— 

George Gascoigne, Esq. in commenda- 

tion of this Booke, 
The pearle of’ price, which Englishmen 
have sought 


So farre abroad, and cost them there 
so deare, 

Is now found out within our country 
here, 


And, better cheape amongst us may be 
bought. 


Imean the French, that pearle of plea- 
sant speech, 
Which some sought far, and bought 
it with their lives ; 
With sicknesse some ; yea, some with 
boits and gyves; 
But, all with paine this peerlesse pearle 
did feech. 


Now Horysanp (a friendly French 
indeed) 
Hath tane such paine for every 
English ease, 
That here, at home, we may this lan- 
guage learne ; 
And, for his price, he craveth no more 
mead, 
But thankful hearts, to whom his 
pearle may please: 
Oh, thanke him then, that so much 
thanke doth earne. 


Tam Quam MERcURIO. 
25th March, 1595. 


I cannot close this article, without 
again expressing my bope thata com- 
plete collection of Gascoigne’s writings 
will be given to the world. His share 
in producing the entertainments at 
Kenitworth in 1575, has contributed 
to render his name familiar to the 
reading public of late; and I am per- 
suaded that an edition of his works 
would be an advantageous under- 
taking. The accompanying portrait 
of him was copied from a rare print 
at the back of the title of his “ Steel 
Glass.” Theautograph isa fac-simile 
of one in “ Hymetes the Hermit, 
or “The Hermit’s Tale,” the M. 8. 
of which is preserved in the British 
Museum. DANGLE, JUN. 
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TAM MART! QVAM MERCVRIO:” 
Portrait from “THE STEEL GLASS 
Autograph from “Hemetes the Hermyte” 
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COGITATIONS. 


It is useless to grieve for what we 
cannot help: and why should we 
grieve for what we can? 


Temper and disposition are terms 
which, though frequently confounded, 
are far from being synonimous. A 
violent temper is not incompatible 
with an excellent heart; but, good- 
humour can hardly dwell with a ma- 
levolent dispusition. 


The two vices that are most pre- 
valent in the world, are selfishness 
and ingratitude. 


Nothing is more true, than that 
sorrow induces sloth. 


True love, like true religion, is 
seated dcep in the heart. Ostenta- 
tion is as despicable in one case 
as the other. 


Generally speaking, it is better to 
lose an advantage through procrasti- 
nation, than to incur an evil by pre- 
cipitancy. 


It is worthy of remark, that most 
persons who are distinguished for 
ingenuity, have got small eyes; but, 
it does not thence follow, that every 
one with small eyes is ingenious. 


A parent may teach his child how 
to control his passions; but, no_au- 


thority whatever can compel him to 
control them. 


A woman’s love may be less power- 
fal or less lasting than a man’s, but 
it is unquestionably more exchesive. 
Aman will have half-a-dozen mistresses 
at once, all of whom he equally 
admires ; but, when a woman really 
yields her heart, the object beloved is, 


for the time, sole lord of her affec- 
tions, 


Vol. 


No tyranny is so intolerable as the 
exactions ofa pusillanimous oppressor. 


An obstinate disposition, that can 
only be swayed by kindness, is similar 
to an iron instrument, which is ren- 
dered ductile by heat 


Our passions, our feelings; and even. 
our thoughts, are much more in our 
power than most. persons are willing 
to allow. 

There are nut many tasks that are 
nore distressing, than to be compelled 
to inflict a disagreeable surprise. 


It once happened, ina large party,. 
that, aller supper, a young lady, known: 
to possess great taste and power, was 
importuned fora length of time tosing, 
butin vain ; till the hostess, wearied by | 
so much obstinacy and affectation,. 
transferred her request toanotherquar- 
ter. Mrs. , though having but 
indifferent musical talents, instantly. 
complied ; saying, without the least: 
approach to a sarcastic tone, and 


with a good-humoured smile, “‘ When. 


I see all these good thisgs before me, 
*tis impossible to refuse you, Madam, 
so. small a favour.” A better, yet: 
more bitter reproof of her young 
neighbour’s unkindness, could hardly: 
have been devised. 


All. fools are obstinate; but, alb- 
obstinate people are net fools. 


“It is often observable, that the 
plainest women are most forward in» 


_ their behaviour to men. A. pretty: 


girl is secure of attracting attention ; 
whereas, an ugly one is obliged to- 
seek for it, or remain unnoticed, 


A lady, who declared that she 
would wish to be endowed with 
wealth, in preference to cither wit or 
beauty, having been censured for her 
sordid wish, defended her choice by 
saying, “The possession of the two» 
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Jatter qualities could only procure 
me admirers ; whereas, with the for- 
wer, 1 could purchase a friend.” 


{t would be well if, in our choice 
of a partner for life, we consulted 
first the heart, next the mind,, next 
the fortune and next the personal 
appearance. 

CELEBS. 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN, 
LETTER 6. 


Dear L.—I dined, the other day, 
at A’s chambers, in the Inner Tem- 
ple. The company consisted chiefly 
of lawyers, and the conversation turn- 
niog on professional affairs, I observed 
that one gentleman, who delivered his 
opinion with great modesty and pro- 
priety, always found more difiiculty 
than any of the rest, in procuring 
attention, though there seemed to be 
no deficiency of sense in his matter, 
or of elegance in his expressions, 
The next morning, I asked A. if he 
could account for this odd treatment. 
He replied, “‘ D. is in small practice: 
though an excellent lawyer, and a 
man of great abilities, and good 
general knowledge, he never had the 
advantage of a University education.” 
Such an answer increased my desire 
of seeing those far-famed seminaries 
of learning; and, on my communi- 
cating my wish to A. he hindly 
consented toaccompany me to Oxford, 
where he has several friends; and 
dispatched a letter to P. at- Col- 
lege, announcing our _ intention. 
Here we arrived yesterday morning, 
and immediately went to P’s. rooms. 
Not finding him at home, we agreed 
to wait a few minutes, and I’ had 
therefore an opportunity of observing 
the furniture, which gave me con- 
Siderable surprize, but was familiar 
" my companion, who had enjoyed 

the advantage of a University Edu- 
cation.” In one corner lay a heap 


of boxing gloves ; in another, a pair 
of Sticks, with wickered handles 
which I learned were for practising 
the noble science of back-sword. 
from the wall, hung a target, well 
pierced with bullets; a handsome 
set of shelves, intended for books 
displayed a brace of duelling pistols, 
a pair of foils, and masks, a few 
pamphlets and plays, and a work 
entitled “Boxiana; or, Lives of 
Eminent Pugilists, with Portraits.” 

Just as L was inquiring whether 
academical bonors were awarded to 
those who made the greatest profici- 
ency in gymnastics, P. entered, and 
received us with a most cordial wel- 
come. Addressing himself to me, he 
said, “Understanding you are a 
foreigner, and anxious to see the 
Lions, I have got an invitation for 
you to dine with C. who is obliged 
to quit Oxford to-morrow. One hour 
in such a room and party as you will 
meet there, will give you a better idea 
of the University, than six weeks em- 
ployed in surveying the buildings.” 
You, who know my fondness for 
curious characters, will easily believe 
that I made no scruple in accepting 
this invitation; and it was settled 
that at four, we should proceed to 
C’s. rooms, as P. assured us we could 
find plenty of the to 
vccupy the hour that would elapse 
before dinner. In the interim, to 
make what we were to hear and see 
more intelligible, he gave us the 
following sketch of C’s. scholastic 
career :--~ | 

“ About a year and a half ago, ©. 
entered at bX4 College, which was thea 
somewhat addicted to methodism 
Being, himself a vurmint character, 
and finding some more that way 1? 
clined, he soon effected a reformation; 
so that the College, which before 
contained only one cork-screw, fre- 
quently resounded with their org! 
two hours after sunrise. This might 
have been borne; but, an attempt to 
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introduce private theatricals, gave an 


offence which could only be expiated | 


by his expulsion, a pretence for which 
was carefully sought. For some time, 
his skill in repelling charges preserved 
bim; till, having papered his room 
with caricatures, and being ordered 
to “ provide an antidote,” he covered 
a screen with dying speeches, Wes- 
leyan hymns, and portraits from the 
Evangelical Magazine. For this he 
was convened; and, not chusing to 
make any submission, he has taken 
his name from the books, and leaves 
to-morrow.” 

By the time P. had ended his 
narration, we reached C’s. rooms, 
and a more extraordinary sight never 
presented itself to my eyes. The 
exhibition was not confined to carica- 
tures; everything absurd and incon- 
gruous seemed to be collected. Masks, 
theatrical and surgical instruments, 
rusty swords, busts, whips, and fet- 
ters, decorated the floor and walls. 
Over the chimney, hung a marrow- 
bone and cleaver. On my inquiring 
the use of the last-mentioned article, 
C. replied, “ Why, Sir, when I came 
to these rooms, I found the man 
above me learning to play on the 
fiddle; on my right, was one who 
strummed on the piano a little ; and, 
ou my left, another, who played a 
few notes on the flute, but “ could 
not command it to any utterance of 
harmony.” Finding remonstrances 
ineffectual, and that their noise by 
day, and mine by night, kept poor 
Homer, (pointing to a large owl, 
who sat majestically on the top of his 
bookcase) from sleeping, I became 
alarmed for his health; and, accor- 
dingly, bought that piece of music, 
on which I play a little, but quite 
well enough to silence my troublesome 
beighbours.” 

As he finished this explanation, 
dinner was announced. About eigh- 
teen of us sat down, and occupied 
our time with eating, drinking, and 


conversing on dog-fighting, boxing, 
hunting, and other classical subjects; 
which were occasionally enlivened 
by a song of not the most delicate 
nature. C. kept up the spirits of the 
party and his own to a late hour, 
Of what happened after two, I bave 
not a very distinct recollection ; but, 
Know that [ waked this morning, 
with a head-ach, and sat down ‘to 
write to you, wondering whether 
what I had seen was sufficient to 
entitle a man to give a dogmatical 
opinion, or expect extensive practice 
at the Bar. 

P. is going over the University 
with us to-morrow. In my next, I 
shall be able to give you some ac- 
count of the Degrees, Examinations, 
and Customs of the more steady part 
of this venerable body. Till then, 
believe me 


Yours truly. 


WALKS OUT OF TOWN. 
‘* And, a babbled of green fields.” 
Mrs, Quickly. 

Few things are more surprising 
than the little sense and relish which 
Londoners in general appear to pos- 
sess for the beauties of the country. 
They pass their days, for the most 
part, in alanguid indolence, dragging 
their feverish limbs lazily along their 


‘crowded and heated streets, the vic- 


tims of lassitnde and ennui; yet, 
never making any efforts to relieve 
themselves, nor participating im those 
cheap and wholesome pleasures which 
Nature so profusely holds forth for 
their acceptance. Let us see in 
what manner the genuine Londoner, 
amongst what are called the respect- 
able and middle classes passes his 
life. — About nine or ten o’clock, 
when the sun has been shining brightly 
since three, and when the best and 
freshest part of the day is gone, our 
cockney rises from his bed, where he 
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has lain for ten or eleven hours, stew- 
ing under an oppressive weight of 
blankets, the curtains drawn closely 
around him, and inhaling an atmos- 
phere necessarily infected, because 
the entrance ef the (resh air has been 
warily guarded against by the cautious 
manner in which the chimney-board 
has been made to fit, andevery crevice 
curiously papered over. He descends 
to breakfast, which he partakes of 
without appetite, and-rather through 
babit, than because he has any relish 
for it. Breakfast over, be goes “ into 
the city,” where for half-a-dozen hours 
he pays his court to Mammon in a 
gloomy counting-house in Laurence 
Pountney Lane, or seme such elegant 
retreat; takes a chop and pint of 
porter for lunch, and returns punc- 
tually to dinner at his accustomed 
hour of four; eats, through habit, 
more than nature craves, principally 
of gross meats, and rich sauces, whilst 
his drink is stupifying porter, and 
inflaming wine. After this, he never 
dreams of stirring from his chair, ex- 
cept to be jolted to-the theatre in a 
dirty hackney coach; or, to accom- 
pany his wife to the crowded, steamy 
drawing-reom of some merchant’s ex- 
travagant lady, who is “ At Home,” 
and strives, in imitation of her supe- 
viors, to cram her apartments till the 
‘company become  unmoveable 


“mass, and the heated air threatens 


‘plague, pestilence, and sudden death 
to all whe .are doomed to.breathe it. 
Should our gentleman -remain in his 
‘own trouse, he kills the evening at the 
card table al a game of whist, or falls 
asleep over a book; taking especial 
‘care, however, to eat again at tea; 
sups off meat; throws in a glass or 
two of strong grog, “ to settle his 
stomach ;” and finds his way to bed 
at twelve, to eujoy all the delights of 
night-mare, restless and uneasy slum- 
thers, and broken dreams; till ten 


ve’clock again calls him up to go 
“* into the city.”— 


What wonder that such a than ; 
is 
the prey of bile, melancholy, ass. 
tude, and ennui; that he js alwa 
dull, heavy, and hypechondriack > 
He is never in health—he never cay 
be in health; for, health does not 
consist in a mere freedom from acule 
pain and positive bodily suffering, 
True health displays itself cheer. 
fulness of mind, in a freshness of 
feeling, by which every object the eye 
beholds is rendered a source of plea. 
sure; and which, acting upon the 
body, imparts to it that elasticity and 
vigour, that rapturous feeling, which 
can only be compared to the elevation 
of spirits produced by a glass or two 
of Champagne. This frame of mind 
and body, renders the -happy possessor 
proof against the attacks of blue 
devils or black devils, assail bim as 
they may; and.is a far better antidote 
to care, than all the heartless jollity 
that bacchanalians are so fond of de- 
scribing as the true source of pleasure. 
The only difficulty is,—to produce 
so desirable a temperament. IfI 
were asked in what way this may 
most readily be effected, I should 
reply,—not by leading the life of the 
animal just described; mot by daily 
consultations of your doctor, and 
making your stomach a common-re- 
ceiver for all the drugs in his shop; 
but, by leading a life of temperance 
and exertion; by making a proper 
‘ase of the limbs and muscles which 
nature has bestowed upon you ; and 
by exchanging, as often as possible, 
the reeking air of a crowded city, for 


the pure atmosphere of the lanes 


and fields. I would exclaim, with 
Cowley— 


Who, that has reason, aud his smell, 

Would not ’mong roses and jasmine 
dwell, 

Rather than all his spirits choak . 

With exhalations of dirt and smoke, 

th’? uncleanness which 

rown, 
In pestitential clouds, a populoustown’ 


The mind is dependent upon the 


body, When the latter is disordered, 
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the former cannot be at ease; and it 
certainly is worth a few minutes’ con- 
sideration how to produce that vigo- 
rous state of the animal frame, which, 
by a reaction upon the mind, renders 
the whole man healthy and happy. 
Nothing more, I am convinecd, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, is ne- 
cessary to bring this about, but spare 
diet, and sufficient exercise in the 
open air. Gluttony is still the sin of 
London, as it was two hundred years 
ago; and the laziness of its population 
exceeds all credibility. They seldom 
stir their legs, except to crawl along 
the heated flags of their dirty streets, 
with brick walls on evch side of them, 
and clouds ofsmoke above ; yet, within 
tive,—ay, two miles of their city-walls, 
in every direction, are some cf the 
most delightful scenes that are to be 
met with in the whule island. These, 
however, I regret to say, are as liltle 
known lo the major part of the inhabi- 
tants, as are the Highlands of Scot- 
land. They are content, in what they 
call their rural excursions, to keep 
steadily along the dusty turn-pike 
roads, without deviating one fout to 
the right orto the left intothe meadows 
which on either side invite their steps; 
or, they drag on through a fortnight 
or three weeks at some fashionable 
watering-place, closely packed all day 
in a crowded library, and at night 
inhaling the pure air ofa Theatre. I 
am, bowever, persuaded that many 
victims of lassitude yield to these re- 
laxing habits merely from want of re- 
flection ; and that they only require a 
little solicitation, to be persuaded to 
partake of the invigorating pleasures 
which Nature so bountifully offers to 
their acceptance. I am, moreover, 
vain enough to imagine, that f can in 
some degree effect this; and therefore 
intend, undismayed by the prospect of 
the ridicule which I am aware will be 
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aimed at my Cockneyism, to take my 
reader by thehand, aud, in the course 
of our Watks out of Town, to make 
him acquainted with some of the most 
pleasing scenes which lie contiguous 
to the metropolis. If he refuse to par- 
take of the benefits which are olfered 
to him, the fault will be his, and not 
mine. In that case, he may retain his 
head-aches and bile; and I will seek 
for heaith and amusement alone. 
Ne’er by me shall you, 


You of all names the sweetest and the 
best, 


You Muses, Books, and Liberty, and 
Rest, 


You Gardens, Fields, and Woods, 
forsaken be, 
As long as life itself forsakes not me! 
See, however, the eflect of bad 
example. Here am I, scribbling in 
praise of fields, fresh air, and light 
diet, and sitling all the while in a 
room six feet by three, suffering under 
the horrors of indigestion. The 
evening is inviting ; so, “ Vil forth 
and walk awhile:” quitting this ram- 
bling article, for a ramble amid the 
scenes which I intend to describe on 
my return. 


Bayswater. ALLEYN. 


MY POCKET-BOOK, —No. 41. 


’lis better to be brief than tedious ” 
Richard lll Acti. Scene 4. 


LancoLtee. Most of my readers 
have heard this song, and have doubt- 
less laughed at it; for, it is a good 
song—when well sung. The ideas, 
however, are not altogether original. 
For instance, the concluding verse, 
which I think runs as follows, is an 
evident robbery : — 

Ob! long life to the Moon, for a noble 
sweet creature, 

It serves us for lamplight each night 

in the dark ; ~ 
But, the Sun only shines in the day, 
which by nature 


Needs no light at all, if you make 
the remark. 
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Now, as for the Moon, why I wil! be 
bound, sir. 

”*T would save the whole nation a great 
many pound, sir, 

To subscribe for to light ber up all the 
year round, sir, 

Or I’d never more sing about Lan- 

golee. 


The original of this may be met 
with in ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
Vol.i. p. 535, where some selections 
are given from a work bearing the 
delicate title of “ The Glass-Window 
and Boghouse Miscellany.” The 
author of “ QLangolee” had been 
turning over its pages :— 

Arrah! now, whatsignifies making the 
two great lights, 

The Sun to light the days, and the 
Moon to light the nights? 

For the Sun in the day-time there is 


no occasion, 

Because I can see very well, after my 
persuns‘on. 

But, forthe Moons, they are very good 
in a dark nicht, 

Because, when we can’t see, they give 
us a light. 


Arr Tite. A Hampstead coach- 
man, who drove two miserable hacks, 
Styled his vehicle the Regulator. A 
brother whip called out the other day, 
while passing him, “ I say Tom, don’t 
you call your coach the Regulator 2?°— 
“Yes, Edo,” replied the other.” —“Ay, 
and a devilish proper name it is,” 
resumed Jehu.—“ Why so?”—“ Why, 


because all the other coaches go 
by it.” 


ORPHEUS AND Evurypice. This 
was the name of one of Rich’s most 
celebrated pantomimes, which was 
produced at Covent-Garden in 1740, 
and had a great run. If we may 
believe the descriptions of its splen- 
dour and ingenuity which have reached 
us, it has scarcely been surpassed by 
any subsequent exhibition at that 
house. Among other accounts of its 
cleverness, I have met with the fellow- 


ing, in the “ Scots? Magazine” for 
March, 1740: — 


“Orpheus and Eurydicé draws the 
whole town to Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre; whether for the Opera itself, (the 
words of which are miserable stuff,) 
or for the pantomimical interlude 
with which it is intermixed, I cannot 
determine. ‘The music is pretty good, 
and the tricks are not foolisher than 
usual, and some have said they have 
more meaning than most that have 
preceded them. The performance is 
grand, as to the scenery. What 
pleases almost every body, isa regular 
growth of trees, represented more 
like nature than what has yet been 
seen upon the stage; and the repre- 
sentation of a serpent, so lively, as to 
frighten half the ladies who seeit. It 
is, indeed, curious in its kind, being 
wholly a piece of machinery, that 
enters, performs ils exercise of head, 
body, and tail, in a most surprising 
manner, and rushes behind the curtain 
with a velocity scarce credible. It 
is about a foot and a half in circum- 
ference, at the thickest part; and 
far exceeds the former custom of 
stuffing a boy into such likeness. It 
is believed to have cost more than 
£200 ; and, when the multitude of 
wheels, springs, &c. whereof it con- 
sists are considered, the charge vill 
not appear extravagant. The whole 
Roya! Family have seen this perform- 
ance ; and, from what can be judged, 
every body else will see it before the 
end of the season: the house being 
every day full at three o’clock, though 
seldom empty till after eleven.” 

It is rather remarkable, that this 
piece, though so much admired when 


first produced, and revived at various 


periods with great success, was stoutly 
opposed when brought forward at 
Covent-Garden in October, 1787, and 
withdrawn after the second perform 
ance. 

Clement’s Inn, DANGLE, JUN. 
July 2rd, 1821. 
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wWerse. 


Imitation of Horace. 


 Lupis et agnis quanta sortito 


To R. W. Elliston, Esq. 


As a physician hates a quack, 
I scorn thy monstrous fibs ; 
And much approve each hearty thwack 
Of Ropwe t's horsewhip on thy back 
And well-belabour’d ribs. 


A sordid soul’s unchang’d by rank, 
Tho’ a bold front it shew: 

Thy mind, remaining still a blank, 

Proclaims the Circus mountebank 
Of thirteen years ago. 


Tho’ now, disgracing Garrick’s chair, 
Polluting Drury’s fane, 

Withtwice-turn’d coat and haughtyair, 

You scoffat houses doom’d to bear 
Minority’s sad stain ; 


Thy empty benches puffs bely, 
Yet there you sit and quaff.— 
While ‘‘old-school” vel’rans, passing 
by,* 
Behold such follies with a sigh, 
The candle-snuffers laugh. 


All London’s walls display thy shame, 
Besmear’d with posters vast; 

And the posterior trump of Fame, 

To the dishonour of thy name, 
Cracks with its foulest blast. 


Fach critic throws his pen aside, 
Or in despair records 

His efforts to correct thy pride, 

His wish thy meanness to deride, 
Till stopp’d by want of words. 


* Not going in. 


Oh! had our Shakspeare, bard divine, 
Been able to foresee 

A company so bad as thine, 

He sure had blotted every line, 
To save his works from thee! 


Now sing, longlivethe Britis Stace, 
And Kenrick long live he, 

‘To pour o’er many a pungent page 

The vial of his unmingled rage 
Against the Great 


Imitation of Horace. 


Osxpe mecuin tempus in nitimnm.” 
Ode 1, Lib. 2. 
The Poet welcometh an old military 
chum to Dublin. 


O Merton, friendin peril dear, 
With whom I fought in Moore’s 
campaign, 
Pray, what the devil brought you here, 
To Ireland how came you agaia? 


Dear Dick! with thee, in many an act 
Of mirth, Pve sooth’d the day’s dull 
toil; 
And many a jovial bottle crack’d, 


With thee, our guns and baggage gone, 
Corunna’s fatal heights L tried ; 
When we, who went to save the Don, 
Were fure’d in ships our heads to 
hide. 


Me prosp’rous breezes gave to steer a 
Course direct for England’s shore ; 
But, you must try, at Talavera, 
To get your brains knock’d out, 


once more. 
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Then, grateful let your thanks be paid, 
And give to heav’n th’ oblations due ; 


Here let your weary limbs be laid, 
Nor spare the magnums kept for you. 


Fill high thy bumpers! pass the wine! 
Champagne and Claret spare not 
thou! 
With holy oil thy locks shall shine; 
Parsley and Myrtle crown thy brow. 


Who’s president ? Who rules the night? 
We'll drink till day returns, I vow! 

With ancient friend, ’tis my delight 
To get “as drunk as David’s sow !!” 


College Green, Dublin, 
July 6th, 1821. 


WHIM. 


To 


When over ocean’s sounding billow 
Thou passest mournfully, 
When sadd’ning thoughts reign o’er 
thy pillow, 
Then weep for me! 
When all is still around the moaning 
river, 
All, save the marmuring bee, 
Think that, like thee, the waters ever 
Do weep for me! 


my Friend. 


When, amid blooming forests roaming, 
Nature’s wild melody 

Tellsto thy heart thatSpring is coming, 
Then weep for me! 

For, all my hopes are lost and faded:— 
Another Spring to see 

Is not for those who live degraded, 
Is not for me. 


When wand’ring in the clear, mild 
even, 
By twilight, silently, 


When rise thy sorrowing thoughts to 


heaven, 
Then weep for me! 


Whilst fairly smiles each dawning 


morrow, 
Fairly and bright on thee, 


Think thatto meit brings but sorrow, 


And weep for me! 
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But, when I die, in my last dwelling 
Bury me quietly ; 

Then, tho’ of all my woes thowrt 

telling, 

Weep not for me! 

For, tho’ to thee a thought distressing 
My loss may be, 

Toiills like mine death seems ablessing: 
Weep not for me! 

ALCEUS MINOR. 


To the Glow-worm.— From the German 
of Llolty. 
Iilume the grass, sweet Glow-worm! 
Oh, illume 
The waving flow’rs on which my fair 
one lies, 
In peaceful slumbers; where, ’mid 
ev’ning’s gloom, 
I oft have crept to list her dreaming 
sighs ! 
Oh cast thy light, that I may kiss each 
rose 
That, blushing, ’neath the smile of 
Spring appears; 
And fill each little silver-bell that grows 
In wildness round my fvosteps, with 
my tears. 


W. 


» near R 
June 17th, 1821. 


Glee. 
Days roll on, and hours fly fasf, 
Spring succeeds the Winter’s blast ; 
Smiling Summer’s flow’ry reign, 
Ends, when Autumn gilds the plain. 
Days roll on, and Time flies fast, 
Soon the round of life is past! 


May, 1821. SAPPHO, JUN. 


Written'‘on a Pane of Glass, beneath 
the word “ Nothing.” 


One truth is obviously plain 
To all who have their sight :— 
He who wrote Nothing on this pane, 


Prov’d he could Nothing write. 
Ge 
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I wish Iwas a maid again” 
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